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ORE and more n fooquest gleams of common-sense are ap- 
M pearing in the discussion “of protected steel construction. 
Hitherto, this discussion has consisted mainly in essays by 
one expert, announcing his discovery that steel-frame buildings 
will last only fifteen years, followed by essays by another ex- 
pert, announcing his discovery that they wiil last a thousand 
years. A few weeks ago the resulis of the tests at the Boston 
Insurance Experiment Station were made public, showing that 
cement in coutact with steel protected it from rust, while, if 
voids were left between the cement or concrete and the metal, 
rusting took place. This was a definite discovery, of great im- 
portance, and it has been followed by another observation, by 
Mr. Maximilian Toch, a distinguished chemist, to the effect 
that the chemical composition of cements has an important in- 
fluence upon their action on steel, those containing only oxides, 
silicates and aluminates of lime protecting it, while those which 
contain sulphites and sulphates corrode it. Every architect 
knows that plaster of Paris, which is a sulphate of lime, and 
the mortars containing it corrode iron lath; and the point 
of Mr. Toch’s observation is that some Portland cements also 
contain either sulphite or sulphate of lime, The slag cements, 
which are coming rapidly into use, may contain these com- 
pounds, and some of the foreign cements are said to contain 
plaster of Paris in considerable proportion. Cements of this 
sort may be expected to act upon steel; and the architects 
would be glad to learn from the chemists what brands of Port- 
land cement are free from injurious ingredients, or how the 
latter can be detected in an unfamiliar brand. 





T is reported, we hope with truth, that Mayor Collins is con- 
sidering the appointment of a professional architect as Com- 
missioner of Buildings for Boston. The law requires that 

the incumbent of that office shall be either an architect, engi- 
neer or builder. Of the qualifications of engineers for its 
duties we have not a very high opinion, nor have the engineers 
themselves. Valuable as their services are in the work in 
which they are trained, very few engineers possess the famil- 
iarity with the details of the construction, fitting, finishing and 
decorating of dwelling-houses, offices and mercantile buildings 
wuich are absolutely necessary to enable an official to judge of 
all the consequences and relations of the orders which he issues, 
or the permissions which he gives. Builders, in their own field, 
know these details, but their field is limited. A man who has 
spent the greater part of his life in executing or supervising 
masonwork is a good judge of the kind of work with which he 
is familiar, but rarely has more than a very superficial knowl- 
edge of any other, and is even less qualified to pass upon novel- 
ties, or difficult problems in construction. The only available 
candidates who are trained to consider all portions of a given 
construction are the architects, and it is also the architects 
alone who are sufficiently familiar with foreign or unusual 
materials or systems of construction to be able to judge im- 
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partially of devices which may be locally unfamiliar. For the 
Building Commissioner of a great city this last is a very neces- 
sary qualification, and the progress of the art of construction in 
this country has undoubtedly been hindered by the conservatism 
of people in authority, who have found it easier to reject pro- 
posed innovations than to judge of their merits. 





Q* E of the New York papers has a very sensible and timely 
article on the danger to the city of the congestion of busi- 

ness interests to which the filling of lower Broadway with 
* sky-scrapers”” has so much contributed. Long ago, it was 
predicted, by a man of great experience in real-estate matters, 
that the rapid-transit lines in New York would tend to concen- 
trate business. When the only communication was by means 
of omuibuses or horse-cars, a merchant living, let us say, on 
Fifty-seventh Street, if he had to hire a new store, would 
choose one on Franklin Street, rather than on Barclay Street, 
because the saving of time in traversing twice a day the extra 
distance between his store and his house would reach very ap- 
preciable proportions in the course of a year. For that reason, 
the dry-goods trade, then, as now, one of the great interests in 
New York, was gradually creeping up-town, to keep pace with 
the shifting of the residential quarter. With the construction of 
four elevated railways this tendency ceased. It was a matter 
of only about a minute’s time whether the merchant left the 
train at Franklin Street or at Barclay Street; and the ad- 
vantage of being in the heart of the “dry-goods district,” in- 
stead of at the upper edge, more than counterbalanced this 
small loss. As time went on, this tendency became more pro- 
nounced. If it made practically no difference in the time re- 
quired to reach it, an office in Wall Street was preferable to 
one farther up-town, and, to meet the demand for accommoda- 
tion in this locality, buildings were carried up to enormous 
heights. The Hvening Post thinks that this tendency is to be 
deplored for many reasons. Artistically, the appearance of the 
lower part of New York is ruined by the mixture of huge, 
sprouting masses of brickwork, alternating with more modest 
structures ; and the recent device, of covering the blank walls 
of the sky-scrapers with advertisements, painted in letters thirty 
feet high, does not add to the esthetic impression. As a matter 
of public hygiene, the darkening of the streets and the concen- 
tration of the wind, by the rows of lofty structures, is already 
& serious matter; while it is more than doubtful whether the 
accumulation of cash and evidences of property, to the extent 
of thousands of millions of dollars, within an area of a few 
acres about Wall and Broad Streets, would be advantageous in 
case of war, riot or other great calamity. 





HE Lvening Post thinks that the new Commission which 
Mayor Low so earnestly advocates, for studying the whole 
problem of the convenient, wholesome and beautiful de- 

velopment of New York, might with advantage consider the 
question of establishing other centres of business, not only for 
the convenience of the public, which will soon find, even with 
rapid-transit, Wall Street far away, but for preventing the con- 
gestion of traffic at certain points inevitable under present 
conditions. Certainly, no inquiry could be more valuable, and 
we might suggest, as the most obvious method of securing the 
carrying out of whatever plan the Commission might recom- 
mend, that the power of establishing rules for limiting the 
height of buildings should be placed in its hands. It is too 
late now to pull down the sky-scrapers by public authority, al- 
though we are disposed to believe that the next generation will 
see many of them voluntarily reduced in height by their owners ; 
but it is not too late to impose general restrictions on future 
construction ; and Mayor Low’s Commission could not do better 
than to take up the matter seriously. Nowhere in the United 
States is there anything like an intelligent plan of restriction. 
The Boston and Chicago ordinances, limiting the height of 
buildings to one hundred and twenty-five feet, are simply hasty 
concessions to popular sentiment, in which the limit was 
pitched upon at random, without any inquiry inte the number 
of stories that it would properly accommodate, or any concep- 
tion of the possibility, by a regulation more detailed, and more 
carefully drawn, of increasing immensely its value. In Boston, 
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the difficulties incident to the application of an unintelligent 
statute have been multiplied by the adoption of special restric- 
tions, even more hasty and ill-considered, which bid fair, not 
only to make the principal public places of the city ridiculous, 
but to involve the taxpayers in damages amounting to millions 
of dollars. 





HE Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has issued an- 
other of the remarkable monographs by Prof. W. H. 
Goodyear on the refinements of Italian architecture, the 

present one being devoted mainly to the Church of St. Mark, 
at Venice. Our readers are familiar with Professor Goodyear’s 
previous writings, showing the variations from symmetry and 
rectangularity of plan in the Cathedrals of Siena and Pisa, 
and the variations from the vertical of the walls and piers of 
various buildings of the Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance, 
including the front of Notre Dame, in Paris; and the present 
work confirms in the most interesting manner these observa- 
tions. Professor Goodyear begins his essay by quoting from 
the Diary of John Evelyn, who was a member, with Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, of the Commission appointed to inspect the old 
Gothic Cathedral of St. Paul, in London, just before it was 
destroyed by the fire of 1666. Evelyn says that the Commis- 
sioners had the “uprights” plumbed in several places, and 
found “the maine building to recede outwards.” The Commis- 
sioners discussed this phenomenon, and two of them were of 
opinion that the church “had been so built ad origine, for an 
effect in perspective, in regard of the height”; but Wren and 
Evelyn were “ quite of another judgment.” 





relation to certain piers in St. Mark’s, which also “ recede 

outwards,” and are cased with marble in a way which 
shows that the casing, which is ancient, was cut to fit the in- 
clination of the piers, and that, as no movement has taken place 
since the application of the casing, the joints of which are still 
perfect, it is a fair inference that none had taken place previ- 
ously, and that the piers were built with the same inclination 
that they now show. It was not until long afterwards that 
Professor Goodyear was able to study more in detail these 
strange variations, and to obtain evidence as to whether they 
were accidental or not; and the remarkable papers which he is 
now publishing give the results of his investigations. We can- 
not attempt to present even the briefest abstract of his con- 
clusions, and we hope that our professional readers will obtain 
for themselves, from the Macmillan Company, the official pub- 
lishers for the Brooklyn Institute, the papers in question, assur- 
ing them that they are never likely to find technical papers 
more deeply interesting and inspiring; but it may be worth 
while to summarize them by saying that he bas proved beyond 
question that many of the churches in Italy, dating from St. 
Mark’s down to the Renaissance, and some, at least, in France, 
were purposely built with walls and piers inclined, sometimes 
outward and sometimes inward, but always in conformity with 
some rule, established, presumably, by the architect. Ever 
since the first discovery of these eccentricities, they have been 
treated with contemptuous incredulity by critics, nearly all of 
whom have pronounced them to be the result of “settlement,” 
or “thrust”; and Professor Goodyear shows an almost touch- 
ing earnestness in proving, over and over again, beyond the 
slightest skadow of doubt, that they could not come from either 
thrust or settlement; but the most unanswerable argument of 
all against this convenient theory is to be found in the fact that 
not all, or even the greater part, of the medieval churches of 
Italy show such variations, the rule having been, apparently, 
in the Middle Ages, as now, to build walls and piers straight, 
plumb and symmetrical, and the leaning piers, columns and 
walls being found principally in the buildings designed and car- 
ried out by the greatest artists of their time. During the 
Renaissance, when the passion for picturesqueness had been 
nearly extinguished by the new rage for classical formality, the 
occasional exceptions to the rule of verticality are all the more 
conspicuous ; and it is remarkable that at S. Giorgio Maggiore, 
in Venice, one of the most beautiful of the works of Palladio, 
who was conspicuous as a purist among the Renaissance archi- 
tects, but was a great artist also, the nave piers spread ten 
inches in a height of thirty feet. Besides this actual spread, 
the flat pilasters which face the nave piers are diminished, and 
are made with a strong entasis from front to back, the lines be- 
ing practically parallel to the profile of the engaged column 
which stands near, but a little behind them. The effect of this 


Ni eae years ago, Professor Goodyear noted this passage, in 














is to increase still more the width of the nave at the springin 
of the transverse arches, and it is hardly possible to doubt tha 

it was all done with deliberate intention, to give that sense o 

openness and space at the springing of the vault which the m: 

dieval architects sought mainly by the inclination of the pier: 
That this effect was designed by Palladio, and was not the r 

sult of carelessness, or thrust, is demonstrated by the fact tha 

the inclination is uniform, and that it occurs in pilasters whi: 

range with the others, but are attached to cross-walls, i 

which anything like thrust is out of the question. It is curiou 

that in the aisles of the same church, which have groups 

pilasters on each side, the pilasters on the side next the nave. 
although they show the same strong entasis, are set verticall). 
while the corresponding ones on the other side lean backwari 

more than five inches in a height of twenty feet, the aisle wa)! 
thus leaning outward, as it does'in St. Mark’s, and in othe 
medieval churches possessing these artistic refinements. 





E will not attempt to follow Professor Goodyear in his 
description of the variations in St. Mark’s. That they 
were made for an artistic purpose there can be no ques- 

tion, and they probably contribute, in some way which we are, 
as yet, too dull to understand, to the charm of that incompar- 
able building. Meanwhile, the professional man, in preparing 
the revision of his ideas of architectural propriety which he 
sees to be inevitable, will undoubtedly recall other instances 
where the accepted notions have been called in question. Pro- 
fessor Goodyear, to our mind, gives us the key to the whole 
question in saying that the essence of these refinements “may 
probably lie in the feeling which leads us to prefer a free-hand 
drawing to a mechanically executed architectural elevation.” 
More than this, every architect knows how much more satis- 
factory his first free-hand sketch of a building or a detail is 
than his subsequent geometrical drawings, and the labor which 
he goes through in trying to infuse into the stiffness and dry- 
ness of the latter some of the ease and charm which came so 
naturally in the sketch. We must remember that the medieval 
architects were assiduous sketchers and modellers from nature, 
and hard precision would be likely to offend them even more 
than it does us; so that the greatest of them seem to have had 
the courage to do what no modern dares to attempt, and build, 
so to speak, in free hand. It is common to say, in discussing 
the medieval refinements, that no modern workmen could com- 
prehend or carry out such refinements, even if the architect 
were to require them. With this view we do not wholly agree. 
It is much easier than most people imagine for a mason to give 
a certain batter to a wall, or to lay a string-course, or cornice, 
with a given “crown”; and, being constantly occupied with 
their work, the more observant of them gain an esthetic, as 
well as a mechanical, comprehension of it which would enable 
them to understand more than might be supposed of an archi- 
tect’s ideas. Professor Ware relates a story of an old plasterer 
of his acquaintance, who, in discussing matters of his trade, 
said that he had noticed that if a long moulded cornice were 
run perfectly level, it always looked as if it sagged down in the 
middle. This is precisely the observation which led the Greeks 
to arch slightly upward the horizontal lines of their temples, so 
that to this old plasterer the discoveries of Penrose, which met 
with incredulity among the learned, would have seemed per- 
fectly natural and intelligible. In the same way, in other points 
of construction ; a stonemason, who bas noticed that his pretty 
daughter does not part her hair exactly in the middle, because 
it makes her look too prim, can easily understand why, in some 
of the Italian and French churches, the aisle vaults spring from 
a lower level on one side than on the other, apparently for no 
other purpose than to avoid the stiffness of symmetry; or why, 
in medizval stonework, the vertical joints of alternate courses 
do not come exactly over each other if it can be avoided; and 
would probably appreciate without much difficulty, if they were 
once explained to him, even the beautiful waves in the pave- 
ment of St. Mark’s. If, therefore, the architects will take 
courage to build with picturesque refinements, there is little 
danger that the workmen will not soon learn to understand 
them. We still have a remnant of the medieval tradition in 
the office rule that a semicircular arch should always be struck 
from a centre above the springing-line; and it would not be a 
very long step further to give a slight entasis to the piers sup- 
porting it. If this pleased the moderns as it pleased Palladio, 
other refinements might follow, until architecture, purely as an 
art, began again to have the interest which it possessed for our 
predecessors of the Middle Ages. 
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THE PASSING OF NATURAL-ROCK CEMENT. 


ERHAPS there is nothing in commercial history more pathetic 
P than the circumstances attending the passing away of a once 

great industry. The resultant loss to employés and investors, 
he inevitable paralysis stealthily creeping in where all was once 
‘heerful activity, the sharp contrast of an inaction which hints un- 
mistakably of a destiny of silence and desolation, which no man’s 
nand can stay, all this combines to suggest something humanly 
tragic, something like the death-struggle of a beneficent giant. 

For more than half a century the Empire State could boast of 
no prouder industry than the manufacture of natural-rock cement. 
‘he enterprise has made of comparatively unproductive Ulster one of 
the foremost counties in the State. To-day, the business interests 
of a large area, including the Rosendale cement district, are ruined, 
or hopelessly injured, and half a score of once prosperous villages 
are partially deserted. The Louisville cement belt is, also, under- 
going a like exodus of laborers to new fields of work. Curiously 
enough, the great shortage in Portland-cement of last year, amount- 
ing, as it did, to a veritable cement famine, and causing the post- 
ponement of many important building-operations, failed to check the 
rapid decrease in the demand for natural cement. The casual ob- 
server, aware of the fact that we have never been engaged in such 
gigantic feats of engineering and architecture as at the present time, 
is naturally puzzled to account for the abandonment of this long 
stable commodity. The reasons are many and interesting; but, 
doubtless, the primal factor to blame has been the heterogeneous 
character of all natural cements. It is well known to cement-men 
that natural plants turn out a product that varies very perceptibly 
from day to day, and that the quality of rock in the same quarry fre- 
quently differs in its chemical constituents. As the manufacture is 
now conducted, however, every pound of this variable “raw” ma- 
terial is subjected to the same treatment, and no intelligent effort 
toward dealing with constantly changing conditions has ever been 
made. The method of calcination in a natural plant, after half a 
century of experience, is still astonishingly crude; and, although 
there is practically no limit to the opportunities for research in the 
way of subjecting different strata of rock to varying degrees of heat, 
no absolutely reliable data have been obtained. Nor is it at all cer- 
tain that the ordinary vertical kiln now in use will ever produce a 
high-testing cement. According to the accepted mode of calcination, 
what is not left to chance and a favorable wind is merely the result 
of guesswork, notwithstanding the fact that consequences, more or 
less disastrous, attend the varying degrees of both underburning and 
overburning. Our present methods of testing cements, under the 
most favorable circumstances, leave much to be desired. Every 
chemist knows that the compounds formed during the hardening 
process are radically affected by variations in the raw materials, or 
in the burning, and that synthetic work is very difficult. He must 
be guided by the most painstaking operations, and possess some 
natural adaptability for the work. The temperature and quality of 
the water used in mixing, the temperature of the testing-room itself — 
for natural cement is almost human in its sensitiveness to heat and 
cold — are matters of extreme importance, and quite too trivial to 
merit the consideration of the individual who usually has charge of 
the test-making in a “ natural plant.” His ideas of chemistry, if he 
has any at all, are apt to be of the vaguest sort, and he is remuner- 
ated in accordance with what he knows about the matter. Nine 
times out of ten, the sum of his knowledge does not exceed the hazy 
notion that natural cement carries from twenty to thirty per cent of 
silica, thirty to sixty per cent of lime, anywhere from two to forty 
per cent of magnesia, more or less aluminium, some iron, and, occa- 
sionally, a bit of “any old thing,” and there it ends. He deems his 
duty well performed when he has hurried his briquettes along at a 
rate so rapid as to approximate a blow, or, when he feels less ener- 
getic, so slow as to approximate a continued stress, each method 
giving different results. The superintendent of~a natural-cement 
plant is also apt to be an amateur chemist. He sometimes keeps a 
brave show of text-books neatly arranged above his desk while 
matters are running smoothly, but, when the opposite is the case, 
and he is constrained to consult those same volumes, he throws them 
all into a corner, with an outburst of wild wrath. Between these 
worthies, the product is blithely hurried away to market, and later, 
when subjected to a systematic testing, it is found wanting, and 
‘turned down,” to the dumfounding of the two amateurs. 

It will readily be seen that such hit-or-miss treatment could have 
only one result, and it is small wonder if engineers and architects 
have learned to distrust and avoid natural cement. It has frequently 
been argued that an elaboration of the process of manufacture would 
so increase the cost as to eliminate natural cement from the market 
altogether, and, doubtless, at this late day, there is some truth in this. 
If the standard had been raised in time, however, and the same in- 
telligent research which has made Portland an invincible rival had 
been employed in the case of natural cement, many a prosperous 
year would still remain to the latter. But there has been no such 
research, and the result of this neglect has been an ever-widening 
difference in the quality of the two cements. So generally is this dif- 
ference appreciated that our surprise is no longer aroused when we 
hear the builder of an 8’ x 10’ cistern anxiously questioning the mason 
whom he employs as to whether he thinks “ natural would do.” 

It is to be regretted that the only remedy which seems to have 
suggested itself to manufacturers has been a strenuous desire to 


“do” each other, and so escape the embarrassment of a plethora, 
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In the stress of this congenial pursuit, they have lost sight of the fact 
that there is always a market with a superior price for a truly meri- 
torious article. With the proverbial “nine points of possession ’’ in 
their favor, they have been satisfied to rest supinely indifferent toward 
the betterment of their product, while the American makers of Port- 
land were steadily forging a chain of successes, and anchoring it to 
the bed-rock of fortunate early failures, from which they had learned 
to be proficient. The governing factor of the situation has not been 
the unprecedentedly low price of Portland in 1901, as manufacturers 
assert. It has never been a difference in price, but a difference in 
quality. The difference between the price of gray lime and the 
price of natural cement was even greater in the days when natural 
cement sold at more than three dollars a barrel, yet the lower price 
did not retain the market for gray lime, by any means. In the 
evolution of an article of manufacture, price has seldom a predomi- 
nant part. The “ fittest” survives; but there has never been a 
legitimate reason why natural cenent should not have held its own 
all along the line, all things being equal. That the contrary has 
been the case is undoubtedly true, and manufacturers have only 
themselves to blame. It is also true that it is characteristic of the 
American that “the best is never too good” for him, and our 
engineers and architects are no exception to the rule; they, conse- 
quently, recommend Portland because they know that nothing is left 
to chance in its manufacture, and because it is always safe to recom- 
mend the best. Every cement-expert is aware of the fact that the 
best brands of natural do not equal in strength or durability the most 
ordinary Portland; every builder knows that the use of Portland 
is sufficiently economical to offset the difference in the matter of 
price ; every dealer knows that natural cement to be good must be 
Fresh, and that Portiaad improves with age; every mason knows 
that freezing injures concrete or mortar made with natural, while 
Portland may be mixed acd used in freezing weather without 
damage from cold, or even extreme changes of temperature. 

If the former high price of Portland did not hinder its triumphal 
march, certainly the low price of 1901 did not fail to hasten its prog- 
ress. In January, 1902, the better grades of Portland sold in the 
Lehigh Valley at less than a dollar per barrel, in bulk at mill. Pro- 
duction at the cost of fifty cents per barrel is plainly in sight, with 
mills of a later equipment; in fact, this figure has aiready been closely 
approximated. On the other hand, as the quarries of the natural- 
cement districts become deeper, the cost of bringing the rock to the 
surface seriously increases the cost of production. From this it will be 
seen that not only is the difference in the quality of the two cements 
growing wider, but the respective costs are growing closer together. 

In 1890, the output of Portland was 335,500 barrels; in 1901, it 
reached the tremendous figure of 12,711,225 barrels. These figures 
are of themselves an epitome of the entire cement situation, yet 
Portland-manufacturers believe the output of this year will exceed 
14,000,000 barrels and that these figures give but a hint of the prog- 
ress which will be made during the next ten years. The enor- 
mously increased demand of the year just completed has, despite 
recent heavy imports, created a shortage which manufacturers have 
been unable to prevent. 

Few people realize the close connection between the Portland- 
cement business and the iron and steel business. There is now an 
established certainty that these two industries will move forward 
hand-in-hand, in every great building-enterprise. In “ armored ” 
concrete (Portland-cement reénforced by metal rods) we have a build- 
ing-material which will defy destruction. It is safe to prophesy that 
the Campanile of concrete-steel construction will not crumble. 
There is little doubt that we are opening on an era which will be 
known to subsequent industrial history as the “ Concrete-steel Age.” 
Already present-day builders are combining the two materials with 
results undreamed of less than a decade ago. We have bridges of 
concrete-steel construction, conduits for electric-railways, the com- 
bined curb and gutter, sewers, sidewalks and entire buildings. The 
city of the coming era will be almost solidly constructed of this ab- 
solutely fireproof “ armored” concrete, a marvel of ventilation and 
sanitation, and the annual loss of life and valuable property in 
densely populated centres will become an obsolete horror. ‘The sur- 
faces of the model concrete-steel city will be sufficiently impervious 
as to be quickly and easily cleansed, and the dangers from bacteria 
will be reduced to a minimum. The building of hollow concrete 
blocks will be warm in winter, cool in summer, and impregnable to 
the rodent tribe, or other household pests. Nor need we consider the 
general use of concrete from its utilitarian side alone: we may con- 
fidently look forward to a revolution in our present styles of archi- 
tecture. Very likely we shall see much in the way of the Moresque, 
or Spanish Renaissance, for the reason that these and kindred styles 
of architecture will lend themselves more readily to the use of this 
plastic material. 

The great ease with which Portland-cement is utilized in archi- 
tectural detail has been demonstrated beyond all doubt, and much 
will also be accomplished toward gratifying the most critical artistic 
sense. With the casting of statuary and bas-reliefs, indistinguish- 
able from the most exquisite carving, with arcades and porticos of 
Ionic or Corinthian se ct windows with foliations, floors of ce- 
ment or mosaic — surely, all these new concrete wonders, at a 
moderate cost, too, should de much for the Home Beautiful ! 

Though little has been accomplished in the way of coloring Portland- 
cement it is known that the range of tints obtainable without intro- 
ducing deleterious elements is no mean one, especially the more 
desirable tints of gray, buff and terra-cotta. 
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We may look for a marked change in our present mode of burial 
also. The City of the Dead will cease to be a menace to the living. 
The concrete sarcophagus, or mausoleum of monolithic construction, 
in which the dead may be hermetically sealed, is already within the 
reach of the most ordinary. 

So it is that we see the sturdy old industry of natural-ccment 
making failing and dying, because, like Antaus, son of Earth, it has 
been compelled to wrestle for supremacy on a plane too far above its 
native level. And Portland, a Hercules born of man’s indomitable 
ingenuity, holds out to posterity benefits beyond all reckoning. 

F. H. Doremus. 


UNIFORM SPECIFICATIONS FOR PAINTING. 


N the issue of The Painters’ Magazine for July, 1901, there was 
an editorial calling attention to the fact that numerous complaints 
had been made at different master-painters’ conventions that the 

average painting specification was so loosely drawn, or so impractica- 
ble or unintelligible, that loopholes were left for unscrupulous painters 
to do inferior work to that intended and still keep within the letter 
of the specifications. This fact deterred many of the best painters 
from bidding in the architects’ offices. A suggestion was made to 
the National Association of Master House Painters and Decorators 
that a form of specifications might be prepared, sufficiently elastic to 
cover all classes and grades of work, yet so definite as to prevent 
any misunderstanding as to what was required. 

It was believed that if a satisfactory form of specification could be 
secured, that it would be adopted by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, if brought before that body, and eventually would be used by 
all the best members of the profession. A committee was appointed 
at the meeting of the Executive Board, the following month, but no 
report was made at the Pittsburgh Convention of the Association in 
February, 1902. 

At the Convention held in Richmond in February of this year, the 
Committee presented a report that was very thoroughly discussed. 
They said : — 


“The Committee would suggest the following form of specification 
blank. These forms are to be printed with blank spaces, in each of 
which a number will appear, printed in very small type and prefer- 
ably in red. These numbers will refer to a key, which will give the 
different methods, materials or number of coats which the architects 
may, at their pleasure, decide to be proper for the job in question. 
The choice of materials will thus be left to the architect, as it would 
be impossible to secure the cooperation of the architects in obtaining 
the adoption of any specification form which would prescribe abso- 
lutely for them, and leave them no opportunity to pick and choose 
methods and materials as well as effects. Your Committee believe 
that if painting specifications can be written so as to avoid ambiguity 
of meaning, and so that they will exactly express what the architect 
wants in terms that can neither be misunderstood nor twisted to 
cover a grade of work inferior to that which the architect had in 
mind, that a great benefit will accrue to all honorable master-painters.”’ 





The specification form suggested, after various modifications in the 
original report had been made, reads as follows : — 


PAINTING SPECIFICATIONS. 

Scaffolding, Etc.— The painter is to provide all the scaffolding, 
staging, etc., which may be necessary for the proper execution and 
completion of his work. He is to be responsible for any accidents 
due to defects in the same or caused by his negligence. He is to 
prosecute his work with an adequate force of competent mechanics 
and to avoid all unnecessary delays. On completion of his work he 
must leave everything clean and neat. He will not be held responsi- 
ble for delays caused by strikes, fires or accidents, not caused by his 
negligence. 


Workmanship. — These specifications call for a thorough and 
workmanlike job. All materials and labor must be the best of their 
respective kinds, and everything needed to complete the work must 
be furnished, whether the same has been distinctly specified or not. 
All coats of paint must be well brushed out. 


Putty. — All nail-holes, cracks, defects, etc., must be thoroughly 
filled with pure putty after priming, made only from the best-grade 
bolted whiting and pure raw linseed-oil, and free from all adultera- 
tions. The addition of pure white-lead to the putty will be per- 
mitted, if the judgment of the painter dictates its use. 

All knots and sappy places to be covered with grain-alcohol shellac, 


Removing Old Paint. — All loose scale and cracking paint must be 
thoroughly scraped from the surface, and all rough places smoothed 
down with sandpaper. If the paint is badly alligatored or fissured, 
or if it clings in spots, while in other places it scales readily, all the 
paint must be completely burned off or cleaned to the bare wood by 
means of a paint remover. If the latter is employed, the alkali must 
afterward be neutralized in vinegar or mild acetic-acid, and thor- 
oughly washed. 

[Norr. — The architect should provide that the earpenter shall 
leave his work smooth and in good condition for painting. } 

EXTERIOR PAINTED WOODWORK. 


All exterior woodwork (except ) to be primed as soon 
as practical after being erected with (1) and to have 


Letters indicate different methods for filling-in numbered blanks. = 
(1) A, — Pure white-lead. 





(2) additional coats of (3) 
colors (4) :— 


in the following 


Thinners. — Pure raw linseed-oil only (5) will be per- 
mitted for thinning the paint, with such proportion of ay turpentine 
n 


as the ae of the painter may determine, and only just so much 


of the best liquid dryers as may be absolutely necessary. 


Time between Coats. — No subsequent coat of paint shall be ap 
plied on top of the paint already on until the under coats shall be 
dry. 


Stained Shingles. — The shingles on shall be dipped for 
not less than two-thirds their length in (6) before they 
are put on, and shall receive one additional coat of the same material, 
applied with a brush, after the work of the carpenters has been com- 
pleted and the scaffolding has been removed. 


Sanding. — The following work to be sanded 


coats. 
IRONWORK. 


Structural Iron. — All rust and mill scale to be thoroughly removed 
from ironwork by means of steel-wire brushes. All structural iron- 
work must be primed before it is erected, and all sides and ends 
must be thoroughly coated. The priming to be done with (7) 

The priming coat is to be followed by (8) subsequent 
coats of (9) 3 


Galvanized Iron. — Before priming all galvanized ironwork is to 
be washed with a strong solution of common soda, or is to be washed 
with dilute muriatic or acetic acid, and then to be thoroughly 
rinsed with clear water and allowed to become perfectly dry. 

To be primed with (10) and to have additional 
coats of (3) R 

INTERIOR PAINTED WOODWORK. 


Flat Finish. — All interior woodwork except doors, in the follow- 
ing rooms: to be primed with pure white-lead 
and linseed-oil to have (11) additional coats of (12) 

. To be tinted as directed by the architect, it being 
understood-that not more than tints will be used in each 
room. 

[Nore. — If the panels are to be painted a different tint from the 
stiling, or if the mouldings are to be of a different color from the base- 
board, these facts should be specified. 

Nore 2. — For a gloss finish add varnish to the last coat. ] 


Enamel Finish. — First coat: white-lead mixed with turpentine 
and linseed-oil, equal proportions. 

Second coat: white shellac, grain-alcohol. 

Third coat: white-lead ‘mixed in pure turpentine. 

Fourth coat: two parts of lead, one part zinc, mixed in turpentine. 


(2) For cheap work, one additional coat ; for ordinarily good work, two addi- 
tional coats ; for the best work, three additional coats. 

| Nore. — Thin coats of paint, well brushed out, are more durable than heavy 
coats, and are not so liable to crack.) 

(3) A. — Pure white-lead. 

(4) If the architect cannot specify the colors to be used, he should say how 
many colors, and whether the mouldings are to be picked out, 80 as to give some 
idea of the quantity of work required. 

(5) The architect may specify any manufactured or prepared oil by name, if 
he desires to use it, but unless distinctly called for in the specifications, the sub- 
stitution of such an oil, or of adulterated oil, should be absolutely forbidden, 

(6) A. — Any special brand of shingle-stain, naming the number intended to 
be used. An allowance should be made if a more expensive color is used than 
the one specified. 

B. — Pure colors in oil, thinned with pure raw linseed-oil to the required con- 
sistency for dipping. 

(7) A. — Pure roticad, mixed to the proper consistency with pure raw lins. ed- 
oil and about one gil! of the best japan drier to the gallon of oil. 

Hoey — Some authorities contend that no driers should be used with pure 
red-lead.} 

B. — Prince’s Mineral Brown, thinned with pure raw linseed-oil and the neces- 
sary pure japan driers. 

C.—(Name of brand) graphite paint, thinned with pure linseed-oil and the 
best japan driers as required. 

D.+Such special iron paint or preservative coating as the architect may 
select. 

(8) The best practice calls for the use of two additional coats of paint or pre- 
servative coating on all structural ironwork. 

(9) A.— Pure red-lead and pure raw linseed-oil, the second coat to be tinted 
with not more than sia ounces of pure lampblack to twenty pounds of red-lead ; 
the last coat to be the pure color. The painter will no. be allowed to apply the 
third coat until the second coat has been examined and passed upon by the su- 
perintendent in charge of the works. 

(Nore. — The object of tinting the second coat with lampblack is to make sure 
that every portion of the ironwork gets the number of coats called for. 

B. — Pare white-lead and pure linseed-oil, tinted as the architect may direct. 

(Nore. — This is for work exposed to view, where the color of red-lead or 
graphite might be objectionable. ] 

C. — Prince’s Mineral Brown and pure linseed-oil. 

D. — (Name of brand) graphite paint and pure linseed-oil. 

E. —Such special iron paint or preservative, or such mixed paint as the archi- 
tect may select. 

(10) A. — Pure red-lead mixed with pure raw linseed-oil. 

B, — Prince’s Mineral Brown and pure raw linseed-o}!. 

C, — Equal parts by measure of dry red-lead and mineral-brown, ground to- 
gether dry and mixed by hand with equal parts of pure raw linseed-oil and pure 
turpentize. 

(11) For cheap work, one coat; fof better grades, specify from two to four 
additional coats ; for the best work, to be sandpapered smooth between coats. 

(12) A. — Three additional coats pure white-lead, each additional coat to be al- 
lowed to become dry and sandpapered smooth be*>re the succeeding coat is ap- 
plied. Final coat to be pure French zinc-white,, und in bleached linseed-oil, 
and thinned with pure turpentine. 

(Norn. — This gives a very white job of a velvety texture.) 

. — Pure white-lead, the last coat to be thinned with pure turpentine only. 

(Nore. — This is for a white job. If tinting is desired, add the words * and 
tinted as directed.” 

C.—(For dark colors only.) The second coat to be pure white-lead, tinted 
with lampblack to a lead color, and the final coats to be pure colors in oil, 
thinned with pure turpentine and just enough linseed-oil to act as a binder. 











Fifth coat: lead and zine, equal proportions, mixed in turpentine. 
Sixth coat: pure zinc and turpentine with small proportions of 
white varnish. 
' Seventh coat: pure zinc thinned in white varnish. 
Eighth coat: flowing coat of white-enamel finishing varnish, full 


y: 

Rub between coats with curled-hair or 00 sandpaper. After al- 
lowing three days to harden, rub to a dull, even finish with pumice- 
stone and water. 

([Nores. — If a high polish is desired, specify after the pumice- 
stone, “rub to a high polish with rottenstone and water.” 

It is essential that the portions of the building to be enamelled 
should be closed to all persons except those employed on the work. 
Mantels, tiling, ete., should be completed and the flooring given at 
least one scouring. 

Finishing hardware should be left off until the enamelling is com- 
pleted. ] 


Graining. — To have three coats of ground, then to be grained 
and to have (18) coats of (20) varnish. 


EXTERIOR VARNISHED WOODWORK. 


All exterior hard woodwork. is to be filled with (13) paste filler, 
well rubbed into the grain of che wood. This is to be followed by 
(14) coats of (15) exterior varnish, which is to 
be rubbed with curled hair or sandpaper between coats, to cut the 
gloss. The last coat to be left with full gloss. 

[Nore.— The durability of exterior varnish is impaired by rub- 
bing on the last coat. ] 

EXTERIOR HARD WOODWORK (ANTIQUE EFFECT). 

The following exterior woodwork is to be stained with 
an approved acid or pigment stain, and to be given two coats of 
boiled linseed-oil, well rubbed into the grain of the wood. 

[Nore. — A better result is obtained by applying the linseed-oil 
hot. ] 

INTERIOR VARNISHED WOODWORK. 


Open-grained Wood. — All interior trim in the following rooms: 
to be filled with (13) paste filler, 


well rubbed into the grain of the wood and then to be cleaned off 
the surface with burlap or excelsior. This is to be followed by 
(14) coats of (16) , rubbed with curled hair or 
sandpaper between coats to cut the gloss, and the last coat to be 
(17) 
Close-grained Wood. — All interior trim in the following rooms : 
to have one coat of (18) » which 
is to be sandpapered or smoothed with steel shavings after it has be- 
come thoroughly dry, to be followed by (14) coats of (16) 
(17) ; 


Painting Back of Trim. — The back of all trim, wainscots and 
other interior finish which comes in contact with brickwork or 
masonry, is to be painted before it is put up with one heavy coat of 
paint mixed with pure raw linseed-oil. 


Staining. — All interior trim in the following rooms ; 
to be stained to such color as may be directed by the 
architect. ‘To be finished as directed under the specifications for 
(open close) grained wood. 
[Nore.—In the case of oak, or other open-grained woods the 
stain may be mixed with the paste filler if the desired results can be 
so obtained. | 


Wiped Stain. — Interior trim in the following rooms : 
is to be stained on the bare wood, with a stain composed of pure 
colors in oil, of such shades as the architect may direct, thinned with 
pure raw linseed-oil to the consistency of a thin paint. After this 
has become partially dry, it is to be wiped off with rags, and the 
wood is then to be finished as directed for close-grained woods. 


One Coat Stain Finish.— All the interior trim in the following 
rooms is to be finished with one coat made by taking pure colors in 
oil, to the shade selected by the architect, thinned with mineral-oil 
and as much liquid driers as may be necessary: This is to be applied 
as a paint and to be well rubbed into the wood with a rag. 

[ Norg. — This finish is particularly applicable to chestnut. ] 


Waxed Finish. — (Plain oak, quartered-oak, ash, Circassian wal- 
nut, California redwood, etc. Medium grade.) 


(13) Name of selected brand may be Inserted, or the words “ best quality min- 
eral base, paste filler,’’ would indicate a good job. 

(14) Not less than two coats, preferably four coats. 

(15) A. — Elastic gum durable exterior varnish, guaranteed free from benzine 
or rosin. 

B. — The name of such brand as the architect may select. 

(16) A. — Best quality pure kauri gum, linseed-oil and turpentine varnish. 

B. — Name of selected brand of varnish. 

C.— Bleached (or orange, where dark color is not objectionable, shellac, cut 
with grain-alcohol, sandpapered with the grain between coats, and last coat to 
be (17). 

(17) 4. — Left with full gloss (cheapest finish). 

B. — Rubbed to an eggshe!! gloss, 

©, — Rubbed to a dull finish. 

D. — Rubbed to a polish (the most expensive finish). 

(Nore. — Where expense is an object nda high gloss not desirable, the last 
coat may be specified to be a varnish dr) ing with a dull lustre.) 

(18) A. — Pare grain-alcoho! shellac. . 

B. — Best quality liquid filler, made with a pigment base and thinned with 
turpentine. 

C. — A brand of liquid filler may be designated by name. 
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To be’ stainéd as desired and'to receive one coat of oil, one coat of 
pure grain-alcohol sliellac and to’ be waxed ‘in the best manner. 
After applying wax it must be rubbed thoroughly hard and dry with 
hard: bristle brushes to a dull polish. 

(Same woods. First class.) 

To'be stained as desired and to receive two coats of oil, one coat 
of pure grain-aleohol: shellac and‘to be waxed im the best manner. 
After applying wax it must be rubbed thoroughly hard and dry with 
hard bristle brushes to a dull polish. 

{Norge.— The above applies to Flemish, weathered, Mission, 
golden ‘or antique oaks, or any wood finished with open pores and 
wax finished. 

[Nore 2.— California redwood should 'receive one additional coat 
of shellac. | 


Floors (Waxed), — To have one coat of shellac (or paste filler if 
open-grained wood) and then waxed to a smooth finish with weighted 
brushes. 


Varnish Finish. — Floors in the following rooms : 
to be filled with paste filler, and to have (19) alditional coats 
of (20) floor-varnish. 


Painted Floors. — Floors in the following rooms : 
to have three coats of (12 B. or C.) This is to be fol- 
lowed. by two coats of (20) floor-varnish. 

[Norg. — Thin coats are absolutely essential. ] 


PLASTERED WALLS. 


To have four (or more) coats of pure white-lead and linseed-oil to 
tints as directed. 

(Nore. — For new walls a wash of brown sugar and vinegar or 
acetic-acid is desirable for neutralizing the alkali. 


Distemper Colors. — To have a coat of approved size and to be 
tinted in colors, as directed. 


TINWORK, 


All tinwork, as soon as proved tight, to be primed with one coat of 
mineral-brown and linseed-oil anid to have one additional coat on 
completion of the building. 


BRICKWORK, 


To have three (or more) coats of colors to suit the architect. 
[ Nore. — The same specification applies to stone or stucco. } 


At the conclusion of the discussion a motion was adopted that the 
amended specifications be referred back to the Committee, and that 
they be discussed by the local associations. The Committee will then 
make such modifications as may seem necessary and report back to 
the midsummer meeting of the Executive Board of the National As- 
sociation; after which the revised specifications will probably be 
presented to the American Institute of Architects, with the sugges- 
tion that a joint committee of the two bodies shall take up the question 
and report back any modifications they. may deem necessary. 

The Committee having the matter in charge would be very glad to 
receive any suggestions from architects with reference to these speci- 
fications. Any communications should be addressed to the Chairman, 
Mr. Edward Hurst Brown, care of T'he Painters’ Magazine, 100 
William Street, New York City. 

THE AMERICAN WESTINGHOUSE WORKS. 

T is sixteen years, says 4 correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, since 
George Westinghouse decided to “ play electricity for all it was 
worth.” The Westinghouse Electric Company at East Pittsburgh 

is the greatest plant in America. ‘The Westinghouse works at 
Old Trafford, near Manchester, is the greatest plant in England. 
East Pittsburgh is to-day the mart for ideas in electrical work. And 
here is a point which shows the type of man who directs these busi- 
nesses. ‘There are thousands of inventions, good in theory, which 
won't bear practical test. Most manufacturers being satisfied that 
an idea, however ingenious, is useless, would thank the inventor and 
say good-day. Mr. Westinghouse, with the intuition of genius, often 
buys a patent that has been condemned. He has a body of men who 
do nothing but experiment. He takes an unworkable patent to 
aman. “ The idea in this thing is all right, only it won’t work in 
practice. 1 want you to put it right.” And it has to be done. 

We all know the name of Nikola Tesla, whom some in the scienti- 
fic world regard as an electrical mountebank. Mr. Westinghouse cut 
through the flamboyant imaginativeness of Nikola Tesla and got 
down to the bed-rock of his theories. He saw that Nikola Tesla, 
behind all his firework talk, had brains. Patents of Nikola Tesla’s, 
regarded by many men as waste paper, Mr. Westinghouse bought. 
He handed over the ideas to. sound, level-headed electricians with 
the order, “* Make them practicable.” It was from the scoffed-at 
electrician that'came the germ of the fundamental patents of the dis- 
tinctive Westinghouse electrical apparatus in induction-motors, and 
the use of alternating high-tension currents; At Niagara are several 
100,000-volt transformers, turning the mighty falls into commercial 
value. 

George Westinghouse, like all Americans, is always enthusiastic 
about something. He took up the Nernst electric-lamp, which was 








(19) From two to four. 
(20) Best quality, or name of brand. 
[Nore. — The use of shellac is not recommended on floors, except under wax. | 
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nothing bat a laboratory device, and made it practicable. H: took 
to the making of steam-engines. H+ mad th: little steamse “ Tur 
binia” that slices throagh ths sea at thirty-eight miles an houar. 
Natural-gas was found a:cidentally on his works. He startel muk- 
ing gas-engines. Hz has two in his powsr-hoase, ove of 750 horse- 
power. George Westinzhouse is a believer in gas. H2 says that ths 
economies which must result from the distribatioa of power by 
means of gas generated at ceatral points, and conveyed in pips 
along the lines of railroad for the operatioa of eazinas and elestric 
generators, would justify the expanditare of larga capital necessary 
for such installation in connection with the electric e uip nent of rail- 
ways, particularly on metropolitan and suburban lines. You see 
from this something of the energy, the tirelezsn2ss, of a typical A mari- 
can at work. 

The management of a great American business concern is carried 
to its finest point in these mammoth shops at East Pittsburgh. Take 
that great aisle. There was being built a generator 45 feet high, 
intended for the New York Rapid Transit Company, a great wheel, 
sister of the pyramids in size and generating an electric current sufi- 
cient to drive 600 street-cars. It was the biggest thing of the kind 
ever made. It was being tested and would then be sent in sections 
to New York. No railway track could carry it, n>» tunnel could let 
it pass through. Bat the sections were as big as possible an1 mad2 
within 1} inch of the largest tunnel aperture. 

The whole floor was of steel with thousands of bolt-holes. There 
were the colossal cranes: they were not swinging work to the ma- 
chines. The work was so big that in all cases the machines had to 
be swung to the work. Everything was driven electrically. Some 
of the “tools,” as big as a cottage, were “ self-contained”: within 
the frame they carried a motor and it simply needed the fixing of a 
button to set the thing working. 

I went among these “tools.” They were all busy with an intelli- 
gence that made the layman wonder. Six or seven big “tools” were 
thundering and cutting, and not a man near. “ Haven't you a man 
to look after these?” Iasked. “Oh, yes,” was the reply, “ but I 
suppose he is busy just now doing something else.” Throughout the 
works were 1,750 “machine-tools,” from delicate watchmaker ap- 
pliances, turning out jewelled bearings for sensitive measuring in- 
struments, to making the framework of electric-cars weighing fifty 
tons. 

To the first glance everything seems confusion. But look at the 
door at one end of the shop, and you see rough, ungainly parts being 
brought in. Look at the other and you see finished machines be- 
ing packed on railway trucks and despatched to their destination. 
The whole thing is clockwork. The scheme is one of dates. An 
order comes into the main office. It is handed on to the twelve men 
in the production department. Every section of the works is informed 
of what is required, not simultaneously, but at proportionate dates, 
sometimes six months from one to the other. Every day’s work is 
arranged to a nicety, so that the men working in the middle of the 
shop won't get a pile of stuff ready and block the way long before 
the appliances are wanted. 

The making of parts is specialized. Often a workman does not 
know what he is really making. But he delivers on a certain day, 
and on that certain day another department is just ready to receive 
and advance the work another stage. Such an immensity of work is 
done that it takes fully six months for a motor to pass through all 
its stages in that quarter-of-a-mile-long shop. But each day from 
that one aisle there leave sixty 200 horse-power motors for street- 
cars. 

“ The work of our designers is to none 5 I was told. “Electric 
appliances are not becoming more complex, but more simple.” 

That explains largely why of the 6,000 employés on this plant 1,200 
are girls. It explains also how a man who was a clerk six months 
ago is now working in an electric shop; how, when a man is dis- 
missed from watching a machioe that punches holes, he is soon ex- 
pert enough to look after a machine that cuts a groove. The stand- 
ardization of parts and the devoting of years to making the same 
small thing have the effect of converting men into machines and the 
machines into intelligent workers. You get men who work like ligh‘- 
ning, but there is little of the artisan about them. 

Yet there is room for brains. A man who can devise an improve- 
ment in a machine which will reduce cost and produce more, he is 
the man worth anything. The American workingman knows this. 
He has largely got rid of the old-fashioned idea that he is doing an 
ill turn by displacing labor. He is doing a good turn for himself, 
and this is the thing that counts. An employer thinks little of a man 
who has no suggestions. The management are all eyes for the clever 
man or boy. There is no room for grumbling that a man does not 
get a chance. If a man misses chances in America, he lacks the 
brains. All this is understood. When an American workingman 
sees another do something ingenious he is positive he can do it also. 
Anyway, he tries. If he fails he knows the reason. 

Specially did I inquire into the conditions of labor in the West- 
inghouse Electric Company. I saw that the secret of the enormous 
output was due to three things, standardization, labor-saving machin- 
ery, enthusiasm of the men. There were a good many Englishmen 
employed. In regard to them it was the same story I had heard 
elsewhere. On their first coming they were slow. They were jacks-of- 
of-all-trades in electricity and maater of none. But when they dropped 
into American® ways of focussing all their energies on one thing 
they were able not only to hold their own, but often to beat the 
Americans. 


Ons; of the most interesting of mn is Mr. Pailip Lange, the man- 
ager of the works, wa began, as m3t managers do in the States, 
at the bottom. He is a Garman, bat with all the phlegmatic Teu- 
tonism soaked out of him, a man all nervous vitality, whose fingers 
are ever on the twitch, whose round gray eyes are ever on fire, but 
on whose features are the taut lines of years of anxiety. 

We discussed the problem of labor, how most could be got out of 
a man, and how was he entitled to ba paid in these days of commar- 
cial warfare ? 

Fifteen years azo Mr. Lange began grappling with the capital and 
labor issues. As far asthe Westinghouse firm is concerned, he thinks 
he has solved the riddle. 

At first all the Westinghouse workers were paid day wages. He 
came to the conclusion that men, assured of a certain wage, were not 
putting forth all their energies. Then the piecework system was 
adopted. That dido’t satisfy him. Men produced a little more, 
but not much. He decided that there was “old soldiering,” men 
were not earning all they could by piece, but “ca’d canny,” because 
they were suspicious that it they earned high wages the piece price 
would be cut, and they would be coaxed into still more hustle, which 
would mean still another cut. Then he adopted the premium plan. 
He called all the men together and said that on the basis of their 
piecework they would get the same pay for the same amount of work, 
but if they could do in eight, or seven, or six hours what had pre- 
viously taken them ten hours to do, then for all they made in the 
remaining two, three or four hours, to make up the ten-hour day, they 
would get half and the company would get half. This was, in all 
truth, a premium on hustling. 

Many of the workers hung back because they were suspicious of 
its being a scheme to see exactly what could be got out of men, 
and then cut their wages so that they would have to keep up a 
greater strain of energy to earn what they had previously earned 
with comparative ease. Mr. Lange, however, made a bargain. He 
gave a definite undertaking that he would not cut for a year, and 
there should be no cutting then if trade continued good. He talked 
business and not philanthropy. He wanted to make more money for 
the company ; he wanted to produce things cheaply, which he could by 
obtaining several hours at half the previous rates; he wanted to get 
all the work he could out of the men, and for the men to benefit in 
their week’s earnings for the same number of hours’ work, without a 
dread that it would be said they were making too much. 

For six years now the scheme had been in operation in all the 


*machine-shops. It has worked admirably. With a smile Mr. Lange 


told me that most of the piecework formerly done in ten hours is 
now done in seven, and in some cases the time had been cut down to 
even four hours. Yet, for the four hours’ work the man gets the pay 
he formerly got for the full ten hours’ work; turning out twice and 
a half as much as formerly, he gets nearly twice as much in wages. 

“The other day a foreman came to me and said that one of his 
men was earning too much. He was making sixty-three cents (2s. 
7$d.) an hour, while three men alongside him doing the same work 
were making thirty-four cents (1s. 5d.) an hour. Now, that is a 
tremendous wage for a mechanic, 24s.a day. I wouldn’t listen to 
the talk about cutting his wages. If I had done so the confidence the 
men now have in me would be gone. It is their present confidence 
that makes them press everv nerve into the service. And what rea- 
son have I to complain? Would that we had hundreds of men earn- 
ing sixty-three cents an hour. I see that under my fifty per cent 
premium arrangement the more they earn for themselves the more 
they earn for the firm, and the men see that the more they turn out 
for the firm the better it is for themselves.” 

“ And what use do they make of their high wages; do they save?” 
I asked. 

Mr. Lange smiled, and then he laughed. “ When an English or 
German workman comes to this country and brings his wife with him 
he will have a banking-account in six months, and own his own house 
within the year. But if he comes here and marries an American 
girl, why, he’ll never know what a banking-account looks like.” 





RETEMPERING CEMENT-MORTAR. 


N construction of the Manhattan Railway Company’s power-station 
at Seventy-fourth Street and East River, New York City, during 
the past two years, about forty thousand barrels of cement were 

used, all of which was carefully inspected, over 3,500 briquettes be- 
ing made and broken. In the course of this work several special in- 
vestigations were made, which are described in a paper by Mr. 
Thomas S. Clark, resident-engineer in charge of construction of the 
power-station, printed in Cement and Engineering News for October, 
from which the following paragraphs have been taken : — 


“Tt is to be regretted that the practice of retempering Rosendale 
cement-mortar after it has lain in the masons’ tubs over the noon- 
hour is a frequent practice by builders in New York City. It is not 
a question whether a wall built with retempered Rosendale cement- 
mortar will fail or not, bat it is a question of getting the best wall for 
the money expended. To prove to the satisfaction of all concerned 
that Rosendale cement-mortar is injured by retempering after sixty 
minutes the experiments shown in the table were made. All bri- 
quettes in like sets of same brand were made from the same bag of 
cement and their treatment was exactly the same, except the retem- 
pering, which was done at the end of the hour, and enough water 








added, as in practive, to bring the mass back to its original consist- 
ency. 
EFFECT OF RETEMPERING ROSENDALE CEMENT-MORTARS, 
Tensile Strength. 


—— 


Hours Agein Aver. No. Lbs. per 





in Air. Days. of Tests. Sq. In. Remarks. 
Neat cement; water, 28 per cent.' 

3 1 43 139 Not retempered. 

3 1 13 27 Retempered after 60 minutes. 
24 7 27 166 Not retempered. 
24 7 20 64 Retempered after 60 minutes. 
24 14 20 180 Not tempered. 
24 14 7 80 Retempered after 60 minutes. 
24 28 6 219 Not retempered. ; 
24 28 6 4 Retempered after 60 minutes. 
24 56 5 322 Not retempered. 
24 56 3 180 Retempered after 60 minutes. 

1 cement, 3 sand mortar ; water, 14 per cent. 

24 28 5 39 Not retempered. 
24 28 5 31 Retempered after 60 minutes. 
24 56 5 73 Not retempered. 
24 56 5 59 Retempered a!ter 60 minutes, 
24 112 5 113 Not retempered. 
24 112 5 56 Retempered after 60 minutes. 





1 Per cent of water given is the initial wetting. 


“ The same disastrous results were obtained even when the cement 
was moistened every fifteen minutes of the hour. Contractors have 
argued that if a little fresh cement is added the mortar is as good as 
it was originally. It is quite true that the strength is increased, but 
the old mortar must be considered as almost inert material. It can- 
not be supposed that the fresh cement has any life-giving.effect upon 
the particles of the old cement which has passed through the first 
stages of set. Builders may be able to point to walls where this 
practice was in vogue, but there is no question that the wall built 
where it was not allowed is the better wall, will endure longer and 
stand more shock. With several brands of Portland-cement under 
the same treatment the machine used failed to show any injury done. 

“As with Rosendale cement, there must be a limit where retem- 
pered Portland will fail, and we are inclined to believe that it is 
somewhere within the second hour of standing. That the retempered 
Portland did not fail may be explained by the fact that the time of 
active set of Rosendale is shorter than that of Portland. The safest 
rule is to allow no retempering under any circumstances. 

“It is safe to assume that concrete a little too wet is ofttimes 
better than that which is too dry, especially when laid in warm 
weather, but when forced to lay Portland concrete in freezing tem- 
peratures the least possible water used the better. 

“In order to determine roughly the relation between the tensile- 
strength of neat cement, cement-mortar, stone and cinder concrete 
and its so-called modulus of rupture when acting as a beam under a 
concentrated centre load, briquettes and beams were made, the latter 
with rectangular cross-section, using the same cement and aggregate 
for like sets and subjecting them to exactly the same treatment. 
After breaking the briquettes by direct tension, and the beams by 
cross-bending, it was found that the substances mentioned showed, 
on a fair average, that the modulus of rupture of cross-breaking was 
about one and one-half times greater than the strength in direct 
tension. 

“The fracture in the beams often showed the place of rupture 
passed directly through the stones of the aggregate, so the strength 
of the stone was largely a factor of the strength of the beam.” 





COAL-STRIKE REPORT. 


HE New York Tribune publishes the following digest of the 
Coal Strike Commission’s Report : — 


WHAT THE MINERS GET. 


An increase of ten per cent in wages to contract-miners, from 
November 1, 1902, and during the life of the award [three years]. 

An increase of ten per cent in wages to water-hoisting engineers 
for the same period. 

An increase of ten per cent in wages to other engineers, pumpmen 
and firemen, from November 1, 1902, to April 1, 1903, and five per 
cent thereafter during the life of the award. 

An increase of ten per cent in the wages of all company men and 
other employés. 

Company men and other employés not specifically provided for to 
be paid on the basis of a nine-hour working-day. 

Engineers, firemen and pumpmen to work in eight-hour shifts in- 
steed of twelve-hour shifts. 

Engineers and pumpmen to be relieved on Sundays without loss of 

y. 

. Local boards of arbitration for the settlement of disputes in indi- 
vidual collieries. 

A sliding scale, by which the miners’ wages are increased one 
per cent for every ten per cent increase in price of coal. 

Check weigbmen to be employed at the collieries by the miners at 
their own expense. 

Uniform distribution of mine cars among the miners. 

Any increase in the size of mine car or topping to be accompanied 
by proportionate increase in rate paid per car. 
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WHAT THE OPERATORS GET. 


No specific recognition of the United Mine Workers. 

The present methods of payment for coal mined shall continue 
unless changed by mutual agreement. 

Concerted effort on the part of the mine-workers to limit output, 
except by agreement with operators, forbidden. 

Work not to be suspended pending settlement of matters referred 
to arbitration boards. 

No discrimination against non-union men. 

Boycott and violence condemned. 

Demand that coal mined be paid for by weight refused. 

Interposition of the State militia in the coal-regions to preserve 
peace justified. 








a 





[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. } 


[CorrEcTION : — By error the title of the Church of St. Rose of 
Lima, New York, in our last issue was printed as the “ Church 
of St. Mary of Lima.’’} 


MEMORIAL ALTAR AND REREDOS: 8T. LUKE’S CHURCH, GER- 
MANTOWN, PA. MR. GEORGE T. PEARSON, ARCHITECT, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
SANATORIUM FOR CONSUMPTIVES. MR. CALVIN KIESSLING, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE OF ISAAC T. STARR, E8Q., WYNCOTE, PA. MR. ADIN B. 
LACEY, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MAPLE HILL, KAN. MESSRS. ROOT 
& SIEMENS, ARCHITECTS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


ENTRANCE FBONT: HOUSE OF ISAAC T. STARR, ESQ., WYNCOTE, 
PA. MR. ADIN B. LACEY, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOUSE AT EDGEWATER, ILL. MESSRS. CHURCH & JOBSON, AR- 
CHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHURCH OF SAN MERCURIALE, FORLI, ITALY. 
THE CAMPANILE AND THE PIAZZA DEI SIGNORI, VERONA, ITALY. 


NOLLENDORFPLATZ STATION: ELECTRIC ELEVATED AND UNDER- 
GROUND RAILWAY, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. HERREN CREMER & 
WOLFFENSTEIN, ARCHITECTS. 


Tuts and the following plate are copied from Bliitter fiir Archi- 
tektur. 


THE BULOWSTRASSE STATION : ELECTRIC ELEVATED AND UNDER- 
GROUND RAILWAY, BERLIN, PRUSSIA. HERR BRUNO MOHRING, 
ARCHITECT. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
Sorget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


A PREDICTION: THE WHISPERING GALLERY AT 
WASHINGTON, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., March 6, 1903, 

To THE EpitorsS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — In regard to the matter of “ echo ” which you mention, 
I have just had a rather curious experience which may interest you. 
You may have heard of the rather famous “ whispering gallery ” in 
the old House of Representatives, now the Hall of Statues in the 
Capitol at Washington. The other day after a public lecture a gen- 
tleman told me that the “ whispering gallery ” oy of the hall 
had disappeared in the process of renovating the room, though the 
Superintendent of the building took every effort to reproduce the old 
ceiling as accurately as possible. I was sorry that it had gone, for 
some few years I cited it as an illustration of whispering gal- 
leries in my article on that subject in the “ American Dictionary of 
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Architecture.” In that article I made mention of the fact that the 
ceiling was smooth, but painted to represent panelling, and said that 
had that panelling been in relief, instead of merely painted, there 
would have been no whispering gallery worthy of mention. 

When in Washington during the Christmas recess I went to the 
Capitol, in order to see what might bave inadvertently destroyed the 
property of the room, and found that in copying the old ceiling they 
had copied the panelling in relief, ‘with the result predicted. A 
number of persons have said since the “ whispering gallery ” disap- 
peared that in view of the care with which the old ceiling was repre- 
duced in the new the incident is a disproof of the possibility of 
predicting acoustical effects. It rather pleases me that, as a matter 
of fact, this result was predicted. It illustrates rather that slight 
architectural variations are of perfectly definite and of considerable 
acoustical importance. 


Very truly yours, Wactace C. SaBine, 




















Sr. Marcaret’s, Westminster. — No truth is more certain than that 
the surest way to dwarf a really large building is to remove from it 
all standards by which its size may be estimated, and plant it alone with 
a free space all round it. We all know how much smaller St. Peter’s 
appears than St. Paul’s from this very cause. The magnificent piazza 
in which it stands, and the accurate proportion of its colonnades and 
other adjuncts, all tend to bring down its size and ditvinish its effect. 
Now, at Westminster, St. Margaret’s just supplies what St. Peter’s at 
Rome wants. We see a very large building with a lofty tower dwarfed 
into insignificance by the side of the Abbey, and we almost uncon- 
sciously grasp the dimensions of the building, and have a feeling of its 
magnitude which would be lost if this standard were remioved. We 
may add that St. Margaret’s has become more than ever essential now 
that the Palace of Westminster, with its lofty towers, has been erected 
in such close proximity to the Abbey. The dignity of the older build- 
ing suffers grievously in all distant views from its aspiring neighbor. 
Remove St. Margaret’s and the nearer view would almost equally suffer. 
— The Architect. 


Oprex-air Putrrrs.— “I know little about Nonconformist architect- 
ure,” says Harry Hems in the Building News, ‘‘ but think the assumption 
that no Dissenting chapels in this country possess exterior pulpits is 
correct. The only modern instance of such a pulpit attached toa church 
in England, until the other day, was, I believe, that at St. _ Mary 8, 
Whitechapel, E. A second, however, was dedicated early this month 
(October) outside St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, W. The most perfect 
example of a fifteenth-century exterior pulpit may be seen in the first 
court of Magdalen College, Oxford. It was incorporated into that 
building by Waynflete, when he erected the present college (1473-81) 
upon the site of the Hospital of St. John, parts of the latter, the pulpit 
and its surroundings among the rest, being preserved in situ. The 
lovely old ‘‘ Reader’s Pulpit’ at Shrewsbury Abbey (a. p. 1350-60) is 
often cited as an external one; but it was not originally so, as it was 
built within the refectory, and has simply been rendered external by 
the destruction of its immediate surroundings. It stood, when erected, 
much as does the well-known Early English one in the refectory at 
Chester Cathedral, which is adjacent to the fabric, and is entered from 
the cloisters. There is no actual access to it from the refectory itself. 
Entry is gained from a room behind. There is another of the same 
date, but much more ornate, at Beaulieu, in Hampshire. There is a 
pulpit outside the cathedral at St. Di¢, in France, but it is within the 
cloisters. At the Cathedral of Notre Dame at St. Lo, in Normandy, 
there is an exterior pulpit upon the north side, and at Vitré (Ille-et- 
Vilaine), France, at the Church of Notre Dame, is one of the finest ex- 
terior pulpits in existence. It is carried up from the ground by a tall 
base and shaft, and is well carved, surmounted by a tall and very beau- 
tiful spiral canopy. There is an external pulpit projecting from the 
north wall of the choir of Vienna Cathedral, from which, it is‘said, St. 
John Capristan preached the crusade in 1451. Several instances occur 
ef éxternal pulpits in Germany, both outside churches, upon the edge 
of churchyards, and isolated in cemeteries. One of the latter occurs at 
Mainbernheim, in Bavaria, a cemetery cloistered all around, even as is 
the never-to-be-forgotten Campo Santo at Pisa. This pulpit is of Ren- 
aissance character. The stone soundiig-board is supported by massive 
columns, and all is capped by an ogee-roof, on the tep of which is a 
weather-vane. It is approached by a winding staircase. At Aschaffen- 
berg, the minster church has a parapet of open stonework running 
around its yard. At one corner this is made to project upon a semicir- 
cular corbel, and hence a pulpit is formed that thoroughly commands 
the ground (perhaps 12 feet) below. The same sort of arrangement may 
be seen at Bamberg, in Bavaria. In the interesting town of Schwabisch- 
Gmand, Wiirtemburg, in the principal church are the burial-places of 
the two illustrious architects, Henry and Peter von Arler, who built 
Milan and Prague cathedrals. A quaint building there is Salvator’s 
Kirche, the lower part of which probably dates from Pagan times. 
Indeed, it is simply an excavation made in the actual limestone rock, a 
kind of grotto, with a chapel above. The latter appears to be of fif- 
teenth-century date. Near its altar is a doorway, giving access to an 
external pulpit, which is carried up outside, from the same Jevel as is 
the floor of the lower chapel, by a tall circular column. The pulpit 
itself is octagonal, and has figures carved in panels upon each cant. 
While on the subject of pulpits, it may be interesting to add the oldest 
oak one is probably that at Fulbourne, a village not far from Cam- 

. 


bridge. It dates from a. p. 1350. The pulpit at Mellor, in Derbyshire, 
has its body cut out of one solid butt of oak. Five of its sides are or- 
namented with sunk tracery, and it claims to having been made in a. p. 
1330-40 ; but I am inclined to think it is not of quite so early a date.” 


Frencu Furniture — An enterprising proprietor of one of those 
enormous ‘‘ universal bazaars” in Paris, from which Zola drew his 
“Bonheur des Dames,’ has offered a prize for such designs in furni- 
ture and house decoration as shall best typify and reflect the civiliza- 
tion of the Third Republic. His astute proposal has drawn attention 
not only to the importance of his own establishment, but to what he no 
doubt considers the secondary question of whether such designs are 
possible at all, and what the “Style Troisieme République” may fairly 
be considered to be. There is, of course, no shadow of doubt that the 
cafés of Montmartre and the studios of the Quartier Latin have long ago 
composed their answers to a challenge so seductively held out. They 
will create youa style as lightheartedly as they will destroy a govern- 
ment, and with just as litthe compunction about the ultimate verities in- 
volved. In reality, our enterprising bazaar-keeper of Montmartre is 
not so original as may be imagined. For some years a perfect conta- 
gion of eccentricity has .rioted across the Continent under the name of 
“Part nouveau.” The year just closing has seen several exhibitions 
inspired by this same repudiation of everything traditional. In Venice, 
in Berlin and in Munich what are called “secession” galleries have 
been filled with skilful monstrosities. At Turin the same tendency 
was everywhere observable. Artists have wandered off in debaucher- 
ies of meaningless decoration; jewellers have twisted gold and enamel 
and precious stones into the newest deformities of an extravagant im- 
propriety. For very many years France was the centre of the artistic 
light of Europe. In many ways she must be still. But a deathblow 
was dealt to more than monarchy by the events of 1789. Throughout 
the eighteenth century French art, fostered by the centralizing in- 
fluences of the ‘‘Grand Monarque,”’ gradually increased in the varied 
power of its expression. At the death of Louis XIV two styles, asso- 
ciated with the names of his immediate successors, were logically and 
beautifully developed, which have been the joy of collectors ever since. 
They inherited the rich harvest of the sixteenth century, of a renais- 
sance which took its whole departure from the central principle of the 
rehabilitation of the individual. Temples were forgotten, for houses 
had to be built. Artists turned from monumental work to lavish a 
divine ingenuity on the production and decoration of objects in which 
the personal motive was predominant. The chateau called into har- 
monious service all the larger arts; furniture became the epitome of 
all the lesser. On such foundations worked the men who made the 
eighteenth-century furniture of France, whose names were Jean Lamour, 
Cafferi, Boulle, Charles Cressent, Pasener, Gouthiere, whose collabora- 
tors were Watteau, Fragonard, Boucher, Natoire, Van Loo, Hoet, Van 
Sapendonck. You may see as fine specimens of their work as exist 
anywhere in the Jones Collection at the South Kensington Museum or 
in the Wallace Collection, of Hertford House. Everywhere reigns good 
breeding. Not a trick of fashionable coquetry is lost, or of that “ sweet 
disorder in the dress, kindling in cloathes a wantonesse,” which is as 
far from grossness as it is different from modesty. The artists had an 
exquisite tact, a happy license, an attractive piquancy in days when 
convention had a greater influence on life and conduct than it ever had 
before or since. ‘‘ Better die than be ungraceful,”’ was their motto, 
and in it is all the charm of a gallant, careless, aristocratic age that has 
passed away forever. It bloomed the fairer because it was on the 
verge of the abyss. The guillotine cut off at a stroke the old traditions 
of spacious luxury for which the exquisite furniture of Louis XV and 
XVI had been created. — London Telegraph. 


Tue Frioatine Bripcg at Lynn, Mass.—For the first time in one 
hundred years, except when undergoing repairs, the famous floating 
bridge of Lynn is reported dangerous, and is officially closed by the 
Board of Public Works, although the sign to that effect does not pre- 
vent a number of teams passing over it every day. Part of the rai ing 
of the bridge has given way, and the top layer of planking is worn 
through. ‘There is no danger of any team breaking through, as the 
bridge is 17 feet thick, but it will need extensive repairs to put it in 
good condition. This old bridge will probably be given up in a few 
years, as there is a movement on foot in the Lynn City Council to seek 
the aid of the County Commissioners in constructing a new bridge on a 
solid foundation of piles, instead of spending more money in the expen- 
sive resurfacing that the city has been obliged to provide every three 
years. Floating Bridge was built because it was thought that the pond 
was practically bottomless, and, until a few years ago, no one believed 
that a bridge of any other character was practical. Some years ago, 
Hon. Josiah C. Bennett, of Lynn, who was interested in the construction 
of a North Shore highway, had soundings made to prove that a bridge of 
modern construction could be erected at a moderate cost, with the re- 
sult that a new bridge running parallel to the old floater, and providing 
for a double-track road, has been constructed. The County Commis- 
sioners will be asked to build the new bridge, or assist the city of Lynn 
in erecting one to replace the present floating one. Originally 6 feet 
and 6 inches thick, the old structure has received so many additional 
layers of 3-inch planks that it is now more than 17 feet thick, and so 
waterlogged that light teams passing over will sink it so that water 
overflows the planking. An exceedingly difficult undertaking to tear 
all these layers of planking apart is looked forward to. Floating Bridge 
was built in 1802 by Captain Moses Brown for the Salem Turnpike & 
Chelsea Bridge Company. It is 511 feet long. The original structure 
consisted of five layers of pine timber, laid at right angles to each other, 
and secured together by 3-inch tree-nails. It was made in three sections, 
and floated out on the pond and joined together. It is the only struc- 
ture of its kind in the world and is valued as a local curiosity. Its 
passing will be regretted. — Boston Transcript. 
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Ak AROHITECTURAL LNSTRUO- 
TION. 


BOSTON, “MASS. 





ASSACHUSE TTS IN, STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering ‘and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
JJARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
\rchitecture, etc. 





Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip- 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary, 
L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 
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fa OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


“ THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE Five OrRpDERS oF 
BY 
WILLIAM R. Ware 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 — 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
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HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
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Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THuompson, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 





45 Broadway, New York 


ZLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 
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Price bound, 810.00. Unbound, 89.00 
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“The Library of Congress.” 


ao Plates, folio, Price $5.00. 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 
In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 


WwiR 


LAD FA 


Plain, Tapanmned or CGalwvanize:i, 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Constructic a. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Coa. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WAL P 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’)D 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY 
CLINION, MAS, 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
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THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
as king. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


The YANTACAW Chemical Fire Extinguisher 


N Periodical recharging, testing or polishing. 

Always in the accustomed place and ready for instant use. 

No mechanism to become defective. 

Can be recharged in from twelve to twenty seconds. 

Much more powerful and efficient than carbonic acid gas 
machines. 

Made in sizes capable of charging 25, 50 and 100 gallons of 
water without recharging. 

With the twin Yantacaw a continuous charged stream can 
be obtained. 











Acid used, nor poisonous gas generated 
Danger from explosion 





Send for descriptive booklet. 
Sizes 25 gals., 14 In. in height 


Yanlacaw Mig. Co., 802 Land Title Bidg., Phila. Sizes 100 gais., 36 in, in height 
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MADE ONLY BY 
N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 
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Overhead Window Pulley 


McQueen’s Patents 


Specified by the leading Architects of United States 
and Canada 
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GRANT PULLEY & 
HARDWARE CO. 
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"La Construction Moderne,’ 


A journal of whose merits our readers have |iad 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica. 
tion of dssigns that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus. 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





- Established nearly 40 Years 
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ARCHITECT 


AND 
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Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT R¥- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has be o 
proved to be the best medium for advertising 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has te 
finest illustrations, and has been specially not: 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and \¢ 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for =’ 
cents and we will send you the last + * 
weeks’ issues. t 
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“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


Price $5.00 


News Co. 





Part XI of the Georgian Period 


HIS Part, which deals entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
ern States, contains 24 pages of text, illustrated with 36 text-cuts, and 


25 plates. 


It is certainly as good as the preceding Parts, of which critics have spoken 


thus :— 
Of Part IX. 


“ Brought out in a comprehensive and exhaustive manner, toa 


| 


useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated.” 


—Building News, London. 


* Every part of which should be almost as interesting to Eng- 


lishmen as to Americans.’ 


’—The Architect, 


London. 


“Fully up to its predecessors, both in letterpress and illustra- 


tions.” —The Architectural Review, 


London. 


“We are glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 


prise.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


“In repeated notices in these columns the great excellence of 


the collection has been pointed out.’ 


’—The Nation. 


‘‘ Needs only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- 


ence.”’—N, 


Y. Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 


“ We can only express the hope that the publishers will continue 


the series.’ 


Of Part VIII. 


’—Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


“In truth a work of superior excellence and great usefulness.” 


—Irish Builder, Dublin. 
“This great work.”’— 


The Architectural Review, 


London. 


at especially Bs in illustrating nearly every phase of the 


designer’s art.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 


interest. 


Of Part VII. 


“ The illustrations are extremely attractive.” 


Review, London. 


* Peculiarly attractive.” 


"—The Builder, London. 


he Architectural 


~Baltimore Sun. 


| 


Of Part VI. 


“ Whether from the technical or the ge neral aspect these half 


dozen portfolios seem quite indispensable.’ 


“A peculiarly 
Tribune. 


fascinating 


and 


—-Review of Reviews. 


instructive work.”—N. Y. 


‘One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions to 


the rom + of American architecture yet published.’ 


Republican. 


Of Part V. 


[Clippings lost.] 


Of Part IV. 


-Springfield 


“This valoeeee publication grows i ininterest with every succeed- 


ing number.’ . Y. Evening Post. 


Of Part Ill. 


‘The further progress of this work only increases our admira- 
tion for the serious spirit and thoroughness with which the work is 


inspired.’’—Art Interchange. 


“One of the most important American works on architecture is, 
and will rem: 1in for some time, this work that is gradu: illy taking 


definite shape.”—The Nation. 


Of Part I. 


“ A set of models of inestimable value.” 


—Art Interchange. 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the ‘Topical 
Architecture’’ Library | 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14}iin. 


Uniform with the first volume | ‘“/talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


; 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 


In Portfolio ‘ 
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CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBzESTIMATING AND SUB=- 
CONTRACTING , 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Assocyation of the City o/ 
joston, Aug, 2, 184 








ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis al] estimates which he 
“receives” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received ” when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
ag ogy: by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it to be uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally. or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

- * * * + + * + * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor, to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. ‘ 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
8s” b-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

. * * 7 * * » * * * * 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 


Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
na gipee as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
+f the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vid 

* 


+ 


ed by the sub-contract or agreement. 


» * * * * * * * . * 
4 ARTICLE VII. 
Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 


Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. ; 

* ~ * * * . ” * * * * 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 


When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. ir plans or specifications, or 
in both, during th. progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 

A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 


Secretary, M. B. A. 
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THE AZOLIPYLE 


When applied to the smoke collar’ of a furnace 








COAL 
TIME 
LABOR 


PREVENTS ESCAPE OF COAL GAS 


> Additional Heat and an Even 
Gi Ves Temperature night and day 





Furnace men recommend it 





Architects are specifying it 
The U. S. Government has adopted it 
Railroads, School Boards use it 


As do thousands of individuals 
YOUR CUSTOMERS NEED IT, GET IT FOR THEM 
Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Discounts 


THE AZOLIPYLE CO., 237 Water St., New York 
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Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 

OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 
Lithography 
Heliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 




















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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PART Xil 


me 
GEORGIAN 
PERIOD” 


[PRICE $6.00) 


Containing 47 plates—gelatine, halftone and line—10' x 14", 36 


pages of text enlivened by 64 cuts, and the index for the third Volume. 


Ht 


This Part completes the third and final Volume of a work that critics 
have agreed to hold worth doing and to have been well done. We 
ourselves believe it to be a work of real value to the practising archi- . 


tect, for whose daily needs we have prepared it. 


a 


In the past we have done all that we could to enable subscribers to 
procure the work at the lowest practicable cost, and in future will 
accommodate purchasers in the matter of distributing payment over 


a reasonable period of time so far as we find it businesslike to do so. 


He He SH HM 


As previously announced, the work now becomes a net publication at 


HH He 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO. 


211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


SON 
yy 


— 
" 18) 
Gro. T. Manson, Gen’ Sa 
io W. H, Hoparns, Sec’y. + 





Wirrarp L. ER, 
H. Durant CHEEVER, 


THE OKONITE CO., Ltop., 





OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BrRoapway, New YorK. 








SHAVE 1868 7 


WAS: 


women gee 
phe‘ aoe 
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EvertastinS 
MIXED RED PAINT 


Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and ail work that needs paint. 

MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 


SIN iRae PN GE: Neo 16 u 
1 lie AWN oom 


* FIREPROOF WIRE- GLASS WINDOWS - 























HE Leads in Dixon’s Pencils are the same all the way 
7 through. No hard spots; no soft spots ; no surprises ; 
smooth, clean lead from to Ask for 
alin, 14-}. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


even, tip point. 


CO., Jersey City, N. J. 











The Lovell Window 


AND Shutter Device | 
FOR FACTORIES, MILLS, FOUNDRIES, ETC. oN 


THE BEST APPARATUS ON THE 
MARKET FOR OPENING AND 
CLOSING MONITOR SASHES. 

A LINE OF SASH 500 FI 
CAN BE OPERATED FROM ONE 
STATION IF DESIRED. Adapted to 
any kind of SASH or WINDOW. 

























Send for descriptive 
Leaflet, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE G. DROUVE CO, “= 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


= Manufacturers and erectors of all kinds of Sheet Met : 


sal Architectural Work, Work erected in all parts of 
the country. Satisfaction gnaranteed Estimates 
cheerfully furnished from plans and blue prints. 


Correspondence solicited, 





When the Name 


"“MERCHANT= 


Is stamped on a sheet of roofing tin it means 
the very best of everything is there— 


IN THE PLATS 


not in the advertisement 


MERCHANT @ CoO., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Brooklyn Baltimore Chicago 








Established 50 years 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eenmeum. 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


= SS 
> Cee 











pe . 


EN 


Vana 









The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 


struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent [ron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for [Wustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be 





sent on request. 




















80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., New YORK. 


VAN NOORDEN’S 


Sheet Metal Work 


The unusual kind; rich in artistic treat- 
ment and mechanical perfection. ‘The 
product of ample capital, inventive genius, 
mechanical skill. We want your work 
because we put the relish of the saltness 
of experience into it. Guaranteed the 
standard, unexcelled, unapproached. 
Catalogue and money-saving data free. 


E. VAN NOORDEN CoO., 
944 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
























BY KS. 


* Monumental Staircases.” 


40 Gelatine Piates on bond paper, 9’ x 11", 


Price, 85.00 


In Envelope. 
I 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


Publishers 


News Co, 





Cathedral of 
St. FJobn the Divine. 
kk >i 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


oS 





Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
New York 


building on Bloomingdale Heights, 





In all, 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 


fifty-seven plates ,.vose], 14x20 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


American Architect and Building News Co., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 








SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 


The colored spot is our trademark 
brains Cordage 3 esc Bester, Mass. 










WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 





(NE VALVES 








ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO NEV’ ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 


$141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 
















The Introstile 
once installed, expense stops. Saves fuel—insures com- 
fort. Is automatically drawn into bottom of door when 
door is opened. 

Ask for booklet giving full particulars. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 








‘Seeing is believing” when it comes 


to Metallic Furnishings. If you have 

bank, a counting room or suite of 
business offices to be fitted up, let us 
write you where our work may be seen 
in your vicinity. It will do its own 
talking. 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION | Co. 

152 Gifford Ave., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





ASPHALT Roors” 


SIDEWALKS “AND: RS AD, EARRIMRE WAYS 


wot Pubiie Buildings 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK A ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply te 


THE WEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


205 Broapwayr - - New York, 


CS 


SIDE WALLS 


s+ AND «>> 
WAIN SCOTING. 
TELEPHONE - 46 16t” ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 





















Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 
*“CONSERVO” 


WwoondD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 








BINDINC. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a 
Cloth binding, which varies in color for the sev- 
eral editions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - - Maroon. 
66 ‘* International Edition - Blue. 


The REGULAR EpiITIon is bound in Semi-annual 
Volumes. 

The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly 
Volumes. 

The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi- 
Annual or Quarterly. —~ | variation from our 
standard practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the 

ok of the volume to which they Celong — the 
Double Plates being mounted upon guards. 

Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated accord- 
ing to this system, unless instructions of a con- 
trary nature are given at the time the work is 
placed in our hands, 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - = «= New York City. 
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co nea 
METAL CEILINGS 


Are symmetrical and pioatag. to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. They can be used in all 
classes of buildings, are easy to apply. and highly 
ornamental, They don’t shrink, erac et water- 
soaked, or fall off. They are ‘safe and sanitary, 
Their durability makes them the most economical 
ceilings in existence. Our ** Classified Designs’? em- 
brace a variety of styles, and there is no building that 
we cannot mate h in its style of architecture. Send 
Nad our booklet ** A New Idea in Metal Ceilings,” ’tis 
ree. 


The Berger Manviacturing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York Office: 210 EF. 28d St., New York, N. Y. 
New England Branch: 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the main cor- 
ridor and booths of the Park 
Row Building, New York City. 
Noiseless, non-slippery, water- 
proof, sanitary, extraordinarily 
durable. A_ perfect floor for 
stores, offices, banking rooms, 
court rooms, school rooms, li- 
braries, hospital wards, cafés, 
bath rooms, billiard rooms, ves- 
tibules, halls, piazzas, etc. Laid 
directly on wood, stone, cement 
or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . . 25 Park Place 


Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Obleago 2. 2 6 tw te 150 Lake St. 
ae oss « « % 411 No. 3d St. 


San Francisco . 6509-511 Market St. 
London, Eng. . The B.&S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 

St. Martin’s Lane, W.C 
Baltimore Rubber Co. 
101 Hopkins Place. 


Baltimore . 











Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
meek Te ee OP we OS. 











Our sliding sashes can be made to 
pivot to permit cleaning from in- 
side of building if desired. 


Are the BEST FIRE-PROOF WINDOWS 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Ete. 

WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 


Write for Catalogue and information to 


SMITH-WARREN CO. 


93 Federal St, BOSTON, MASS. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 


8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD 
The All-Metal Stair Protection 
Adopted for New York Subway 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK City. 


Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 














By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 
Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT- 














° danger of leakage or freezing, and the temperature is automatically controlled. 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO., BosTOoN, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA a CHICAGO # LONDON 

L _ — _ 


mental activity. 

employing positive means—the fan blower—to produce positive results. 
With the Sturtevant or Blower System, the air is put where it is wanted, 

not merely allowed to go; it is heated by coils massed at a central point, without 


The day has passed when ventilation was regarded as a luxury. 
To-day it is recognized as a necessity to the maintenance of health and 
Improvement in methods has been largely the result of 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


16.00 


International Edition, per year in advance 
" 18.00 


- quarterly 








Se Payment should be made to American 
Architect and Building News Co. direct, either by 
draft or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City: - 
H. M. Carleton, 


Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large 
F. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sals,” 15 cents per line [8 words tothe line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application, 








New Advertisements. 


ZZOLIPYLE CoO. (New York, N. Y.), £lipyle. Page 
v. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Crawtord Speciaity Co. 
Cudell, F. B. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Lunt, Moss & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J.S. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements :— 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
American School of Correspondence. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co, 
Folsom Saow Guard Co. 
Claade L. Hagen. 
Kent-Costikyan, 
Nelson, 0. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Sayward, William H. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Van Kanne! Revolving Door Co 
S. Wilke Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


\ R. THOMAS H. SCOTT, architect, announces 
i that on and after April 1st, 1903, he will be lo- 
cated at Rooms 1017-18, on Building, oe 
Ave. and 5th St., Pittsburgh, Pa 422 
ESSRS. GERMAN & L IGNELL, seinasii teak 
removed from Silver Bow Block, Butte, Mont., 
to 211 Torrey Block, Duluth, Minn. 1422 
ARCHAND & HASKELL, architects, 164 St. 
James St., Montreal, would like to receive cata- 
logues, circulars and samples of building materials. 
° 1423 














F 


Address Josiah 
Mexico. 


FOR SALE. 
)R SALE, architect business, office furniture and 
lease at Clinton, la. Good reasons for selling. 
L. Rice, architect, Fort Bayard, New 
1422 





WANTED. 
UPERINTENDENT. — Wanted, first-class archi- 
tectural superintendent in Western city. One 

who can attend to specification writing as well. 
Applicant to state qualifications and salary expected. 
Address “ B. B. B.,”’ care American Architect. 

1422 


“< 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, an architectural 
draughtsman. One having general kaowledge 

of designing and construction in wood and brick; 
absolute accuracy in figures; neat in pencilling and 
tracing, accustomed to general office work. Ameri- 
eau preferred. An excellent place for the right man. 
Address immediately, Bacon & Huber, architects, 
Toledo, O. 422 





WANTED. 
ARTN ER. — Wanted, an architectural graduate 
of M. 1. T. or Columbia and student in Paris; all- 
round good designer and colorist; quick, intelligent 
and of good address. Such a one can seeure favor- 


able Interests as partner with an older architect. 


American Architect. 
1422 


Address “‘ Bay State,” care 








effects on shingles are produced with’ 


creosote and the necessary drying 
agents. ; 
Among the many shingle stains 


offered, Shingletint is conspicuous not 
only for its superiority, but because it 


can be called for by its distinctive 
name, thus offering the consumer 
protection against inferior goods 
offered for the same purpose. When 


argument and insist upon Shingle stint. ' 





st and finest 
lue Print Es- 


Removal :: esuinped ment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








BOO S: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 


82 Plates, folio and text. Price $12 00. 


American ArcHiITEcCT anp Bur_piInc News Co. 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


$8 Beekman St., New York, N, Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 
















Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Lron Works. 
BRANCHES 
110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
878 Boylston St.. Boston Fiood Bidg..San Francisco 
1128 Wainut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chieago 








The most artistic and durable color 


Shingletint, which is a scientific com- 
bination of linseed oil, coloring matter, | 


buying shingle stains it will be worth 
while to ignore the “just as good” 








Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free upon request. 


BERRY 


BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


St. Louis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Pactory and Main Office, DETROIT 














WANTED. 


UROPE. — Any draughtsman who has a desire to 
visit Europe this summer on an economical! basis 
may learn something of advantage in the fulfilment 
of his desire by addressing ‘“‘ Europe,” this office. 
t.f. 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a good all-round 

draughteman; permanent position. Liebbe, 
Nourse & Rasmussen, Foster’s Opera-house rn 
Des Moines, Ia. 424 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News.) 








(Bien a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Austin, Tex.— The senate passed the house bill 
appropriating $50,000 to establish here a textile 
school in connection with the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 


Baltimore, Md.—Plans have been drawn by Worth- 
ington & Akrens for an eight-story warehouse, 207 
x 200’, for the Factory Building Co. Arthur Stew- 
art ie said to be interested. 

Edward H. Glidden, Atlantic Trust Building, has 
made plans for an eight-story apartment-house to 
be erected at Paul and Preston Sts., to cost $100,- 
000. 


Belyidere, N. J.—It is reported that the Warren 
Co. Bd. of Freeholders will construct 12 miles of 
macadam roads this year at a cost of about $40,000 


Birmingham, Ala. — It is stated that the Birming- 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 











(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


ham Ky. Light & Power Co. will expend $2,500,000 
in improvements, David A. Belden, Gen. Mgr. 


Boston, Mass.—By the will of the late Arioch Went- 
worth, of Swampscott, the Boston Y. M, ©. A., the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and the Inatitute of ‘Technology receive 
$100,000 each. 


Brookline, Mass. — Chapman & Frazer have drawn 
plans fora yey to be erected on Coltswood and 
Clinton Roads, for John B, Westbrook, of 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

The two dwelling-houses to be erected on Aller- 
ton St., for which toundations are now in, will have 
hip roofs and cost $11,000 each. 


Brooklyn, N..Y.— The Armory Board authorizes 
the expenditure of $500,000 for a new armory for 
Troop C 

Buffalo, N. ¥.— It is reported that the U. S. Treas. 
Dept. has selected a site on Main St., for the erec- 
tion of the $100,000 Marine Hospital. Pians will be 
prepared at once. 


Cupen*ene, Mass. — Work will soon be started on 
a large, substantial building, at the corner of Boyl- 
ston and Winthrop Sts. D. J. O’Brien, who is wel) 
known in this city, isthe owner. His plans call for 

a tour-story brick structure, with stone trimmings. 
Two stores will be provided ‘for on the ground floor, 
and the upper floors will be devoted to suites, of 
seven rooms each, there being two on each floer. 
Plans were drawn by W. Dinsmore, of Boston; 
cost, about $50,000. 

The prospective stadium at Harvard will cost, 
with site, $175,000. It is to be given to the uni- 
versity by the class of 1879, and will stand asa 
memorial of the twenty-fifth anniversary of that 
class, which is to be celebrated at commencement, 
1904. Different members have subscribed $100,000. 
This sum is to be the cost of the stadium above the 

round. The plans are being drawn by Charles 

cKim, of the firm of McKim, Mead & White, and 
it is expected that work will begin at once. 


Cedar Falls, Ia.— Proudfoot & Bird, Des Moines 
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Approved by Leading Architects 
and Makes the Best 


SHINGLES PORCH COLUMNS 


CLAPBOARDS SASH 
FINISH DOORS 


BARTLETT LUMBER; COMPANY 
ROOM.409,EXCHANGE BLDG.STATE ST..,BOSTON, MASS. 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 


Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 
aa a Le.) 
Rail shipments made direct from works to 
NE MDOT UNIO UE a ee aN ye 

























This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to wih Greah tne at GB times, a: « « 








any port on the Atlantic co 


New York Office e : 


MAIN OFFICE : . ‘ ‘ ° : 














oO ot eas, ie Rt ae ae 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 


ROCKLAND, MAINE 
° Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 













BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

have been selected as architects of the gymnasium 

for the State Normal School, to cost $60,000. 


Clark«burg, W. Va.—it is stated that a Y. M.C. A. 
building will be erected on Pike St. Cost, $90,000. 


Cleveland, 0. — Plans have been drawn by W. Hop- 
kinson, 50 Euclid Ave., for a six-story apartment- 
house to be erected at Euclid Ave. and Doan St. 
Cost, $190,000. 

Concord, Mass. — Contracts have been awarded for 
the work of building the new dormitory and dining- 
hall at the Middlesex School. Both buildings will 
be three stories high, and constructed of wood. 
The plans were drawn by Charles K. Cummings, of 
Boston, and the builders are C. A. Dodge & Co., 
who will have the assistance of French & Bryant, 
engineers. The landscape plans will be by the 
Messrs. Olmated, of Brookline. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Concord, N. H.—It is stated that a bill has been 
signed by the Governor appropriating $20,000 for 
the completion of the shore boulevard. 


Council Bluffs, Ia. — The Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will erect a four-story brick hospital at 6th 
Ave. and 10th St. Estimated cost, $60,000. 


Denver, Col.—John Huddart, 42 Bank Block, has 
made plans for an $80,000 apartment-house to be 
erected at 13th Ave. and Corona St., for Wm. 
Mahar. 

Mareen & Norton, Equitable Building, has pre- 
pared plans for a five-story office-building to be 
erected at 1784 Broadway for D. O. Dodge. Cost, 
$85,000. 

E. P. Varian, 413 Tabor Block, has prepared plans 
for a three-story br.ck and stone Nurses’ Home, to 
be erected on 17th and Washington Sts., to cost 
$35,000. 








YANKEE VARN 


Thoroughly and speedily removes v 


ete. 
danger or injury, if our directions 


Woodwork may be refinishe 


suecess for removing the finish o1 


College. Sample furnished upon a 


THE 
NEW MILFO 
655 FULTON ST., New YORK; 


70 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO; 


ISH REMOVER 


arnish, shellac, wood filler, stain, 
d immediately without the least 
are followed. Used with perfect 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Des Moines, Ia.— Smith & Gage, architects, have 
drawn plans for the finishing of the library quarters 
and art school of Des Moines public library. Bids 
will be taken during the next three weeks. Cost, 
about $50,000 

Hallett & Rawson have plans for a chureh for 
the Christian Science congregation, to be 62/ x 110’; 
cost, $30,000. It will be of buff and gray pressed 
brick and Bedford stone. 

Smith & Gage, architects, are preparing plans for 
a fireproof opera-house to be erected on the river 
front, between Locust and Grand Aves. It will 
eontain a modern café, store-rooms and offices 
Cost, $100,000. 

Detroit, Mich. — Mason & Hill have prepared plans 
for a $50,000 residence for John B. Ford. 

Donaldson & Meier are letting contracts 
Simon J. Murphy’s office-building, which wili 
100’ x 138’, and thirteen stories high. 

Stevens & Blume are preparing plans for an 
apartment of six flats to be built on Jefferson Ave., 
near Elmwood Ave.; cost, $20,000. 

Louis Kemper is preparing plans for several resi 
dences to cost about $15,000 each for Hugo Scherer, 
to be built at Grosse Point and facing Lake St. 
Clair. 

Dover, N. H.— The late Arioch Wentworth, of 
Swampscott, Mass., has bequeathed $100,000 to the 
Wentworth Home for the Aged in thistown. He 
also leaves a similar som for founding a hospital 
here to be called the Wentworth Hospital. 


Dublin, Tex.—A $5.000 city-hal!l and fire-station 
will be erected here, two stories, 40’ x 80/. 

Duluth, Minn.— Plans by J. J. Wagenstein, 401 ~ 
Providence Building, bave been accepted for a five- 
story hotel to be erected at Jat St. and 5th Ave. W 
for Albert C. and E. Ribenvck; probable cost, $100,- 
000. 

Falmouth, Mass. — It is said that $50,000 has been 
appropriated to macadamize certain roads in this 
town. 

Fort Madison, Ia.— Plane are being prepared for 
a hospital for the State prison; cost, $30,000. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Grinnell, Ia.— The plans of Brainerd, Leeds & 
Russell, of Boston, Mass., have been accepted for 
the lowa College chapel. Approximate cost, $35,- 
000 

Hanover, Ind.— Patton & Miller, Chicago, I1l., wi’) 
furnish plans for the Hendricks Memorial Library 
for Hanover College. Cost, $25,000. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—It is stated that John Mishler 
will erect a theatre on N. 2d St., to cost $135,000. 


Haron, 8. D.—The Masonic Temple Association 
has been organized and plans have been secured for 
a modern building. Contracts will be let at once. 
Cost, about $40,000. 


Irvington, Ind.— Plans have been prepared for a 
new fire-house. 

Jamaica, L. I., N. ¥.— Nicholas W. Hausman has 
furnished the plans for the Mary Immaculate Hos- 
pital, to be erected at Shelton Ave. and Ray St., by 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, at a cost of $75,000. 


Jamestown, N. D.—M. E. Beebe, architect, of 
Fargo, has plans for a three-story brick and stone 
hospital for the State institution here; cost, $45,- 
000. 

Kalispell, Mont.— The Fire Department is diseuss- 
ing better fire protection and erection of a new fire- 
hoase. 


Lansing, Mich.— A site is soon to be selected fora 
new engine-house. 

Lebanon, Ind. — The Centenary Methodist Church 
Society will build a $30,000 edifice in the near 
future. 


Logansport, Ind. — The Broadway Methodist Epie- 
copal congregation has decided to erect a church to 
cost $20,000. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation contemplate the erection of a hospital, to 
cost $30,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Pawling & Harnischfeger will 
establish a factory at 38th and National Aves., for 
the manufacture of electric cranes; cost, $75,000. 

It is reported that a $100,000 bond issue will be 
asked for to purchase new apparatus and build 
engine-houses. 

Natchez, Miss. — Clark & Gardner will build a $65,- 
000 opera-house. 


New Albany, Ind.— The Methodist Episcopal So- 
ciety will erect an edifice, to cost from $25,000 to 
$30,000. 

New Castle, Ind.—The Ceunty Comrs. are consider- 
ing the erection of a $25,000 addition to the court- 
house. 


New Orleans, La.—It is stated that the Baldwin 
rourton Theatrical Co. will erect a theatre here to 
cost $250,000. 

New York, N. ¥.—A federation of the art societies 
of New York City is about to take place. It is 
pianned to raise $3,000,000 and to erect a building 
in the central part of the metropolis. It is hoped 
that the city will codperate to the extent of giving 
a site. 

Oshkosh, Wis.— Architects will be asked to submit 
plans for a $25,000 school-building for the 13th 
Ward. 

The Union Club expects to erect a $50,000 club- 
house. Col. 8. W. Hollister, sec’y. 

Peoria, I11.— The American Spirits Manufacturing 
Co. will rebuild the Madigan & Walsh cooperage 
plant in this city. It will be completed in June, 
Three hundred more men will be employed. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Cope & Stewardson, 320 Wal- 
nut St., are drawing plans for the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy for the University of 
Pennsylvania to cost $250,000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Bids are being received for new 
engine-house at Centre Ave, and Devilliers St., to 
o08t $25,000, 
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(Advance ‘Rumors Continued.) 

Quincy, I11.—Plans have been completed by Harvey 
Chatten for a $40,000 school. 

Redwood City, Cal.— Plans have been submitted 
to the County Supervs. for a $200,000 court-house. 
Richmond, 8S. I., N. ¥.—Kossville Hook-and-ladder 
Co. has purchased site for a fire-house to be built 

at once. 

Sar Franciseo, Cal.—The Golden Gate Commandery 
of Knights Templars is about te erect a hall to cost 
$100,000. E. J. Vogel, Claus & Spreckels Building, 
has prepared the plans. 

The plans of Newton J. Thorp have been selected 
for the eight-story hotel to be erected at Sutter and 
Mason Sts., for E. B. Hindes, at a cost of $175,000. 

Schenectady, N. ¥Y.— The City Council has author- 
ized the issue of $140,000 bonds for schools in 
Brandywine Ave. and E. Liberty St. | 


Sheridan, Wyo.—It is stated that a court-house 
will be erected here at a cost of $50,000. 

Sioux City, Ia.—The Cudahy Packing Co. has 
ander contemplation extensive plans tor the im- 
provement of its plant. The plans provide for an 
immense new storage house, a new canning depart- 
ment and possibly a new beef house. The estimated 
cost of the improvements is $250,000. 

G. W. Burkhead, architect, is preparing plans 
for a $20,000 addition to the Woodbury County 
court-house in this city. 

St. Paul, Minn.— The Bethel Trustees propose to 
secure pledges for equipping a building suitable for 
their work. Kenneth Clark, president. The amount 
required will be about $20,000. 

Suffield, Conn.—A new fire-department building 
will be erected here. 

Syracuse, N. ¥.—The expenditure of $10,000 has 
been authorized for rebuilding a fire-engine house 
of engine company No. 3. 

Tekoa, Wash.—The Washington Liquor Co., of 
Spokane, will erect a $30,000 brick block here, 





three-story. 
Virginia, Minn. — It is stated that a high school | 
will be erected here, to cost $50,000. | 
Waco, Tex.— The Sisters of Charity will erect a 
$50,000 hos pital here. 
Wahpeton, N. D.—A bill has passed the legislature | 
establishing a State Seientific School. A building | 
will be ereeted at once at a cost of $30,000. 
Washington, D. C.— Plans have been aecepted for 
the building for the Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat | 
Hospital; cost, $70,000. | 
It is stated the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. is having | 
prepared for a union station to be erected at 
assachusetts Ave, and N. Capitol St, Estimated | 


est, $4,000,000. | 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Whitewater, Wis. — The Catholics propose to erect 
a $40,000 school. Rev. M. E. Downs, pastor. 


CLUB-HOUSES. 


New York, N. Y.— Z. Broadway, nr. Scammell St., 
five-st’y bk. club-house, 25/ 1// x 71’ 8/’, plastic slate 
roof; $35,000; o., Young Mens Benevolent Agsoc., 
os E. Broadway; a., Sass & Smalibeiser, 23 Park 

ow. 


HOTELS. 


New York, N. ¥.— W. Forty-seventh St., Nos. 145- 
151, two 9}-st’y bk. & st. hotels, 40’ x 89’, plastic 
slate roof; $350,000; o. & b., Solomon Wolff, 3 
Broadway; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

West St., cor. 10th St., three-st’y bk. hotel, 447 8” 
x 90’ & 44 1/, tar & slag roof; $20,000; o., Albert 
Adler, 406 West St.; a., Chas. Stegmayer, 306 E. 82d 


St. 

W. Forty-third St., Nos. 153-155, twelve-st’y bk. & 
st. hotel, 40’ x 85’, plastic slate roof; $180,000; o., 
estate Ogden Goelet, 9 W. 17th St.; a., Hugo Kafka, 
99 Nassau St. 

HOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.— Park Ave., cor, 186th St., 7 two- 
st’y bk. dwells., 20’ x 52’; $52,000; o., Frederick M. 
Melliert, 1692 Monroe Ave.; a., Ww. C. Dickergon, 3d 
Ave. & 149th St. 

One Hundred and Third St., ur. 1st Ave., three- 
st’y bk. stable & dwell., 50’ x 59/ 8; $18,000; o., 
Bruck & Schulman, 338 E. 103d St.; a., Alfred E. 
Badt, 1 Union Sq. W. 

Fifty-third St., nr. 5th Ave., five-st’y & base. bk. 
& st. dwell., 23’ x 80’ 2’, slate & tile roof; $50,000; 
o., Florence C. Eno Graves, Waldorf-Astoris Hotel; 
a., C. P. H. Gilbert, 1123 Broadway. 

Tweljth St., nr. Avenue D, Unionport, two.st’y 
fr. dwell., 20’ x 55’; $6,000; o., Christian Vondran, 
672 E. 147th St.; a., Bronx Architectural Ce., 3307 
Third Ave. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

New York, N. ¥.—Z. Sixth St., Nos. 202-204, six- 
st’y bk. tenement & stores, 45/ x 84’ & 35/ 6; $35,- 
900; o., Wm. Shulmann, 9} Essex St.; a., Bernstein 
& Bernstein, 111 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Fourth St., ur. Cantral Park 
West, six-st’y bk. tenement, 50’ x 87’ 11/7; $55,000; 
o. & b., Leon A. Liebeskind, 36 W. 115th St.; a., 
Geo. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Essex St., nr. Broome St., six-st’y bk. tenement 
& store, 43/ 8’ x 74’ 7; $35,000; o., Mandel & Maran, 
235 Henry St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 
Bowery. 

Forest Ave., nr. 165th St., 2 five-st’y bk. tenements, 
37’ 6/’ x 125’; $70,000; o., Zimmerman & Flood, 1033 
E. 156th §t.; a., Harry T. Howell, 138th St. & 3d 
Ave. 

Leroy St,, Nos. 22-24, siz-st’y bk. tenement, 49/ 9/ 
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x 67/; $30,000; o., Friedman & Feinberg, 329 E. 116th 
St.; a., Bernstein & Bernstein, 111 Broadway. 








COMPETITIONS. 


UILDINGS. 
{At Yankton, Redfield, Gary and Sioux 

Falls, 8. D.) 

The State Board of Charities and Corrections in- 
vites the submission of sketches, until April 9 for 
the following buildings: Hospital building for the 
asylum at Yankton, to cost $30,000; custodial build- 
ing for the Northern Hospital at Redfield. to cost 
$45,000; a main building for the schoo! for blind, at 
Gary, to cost $10,000. Information can be secured 
from the officials of the different institutions. Pro- 
posals will also be received for furnishing working 
plans and specifications for the extending of one cell 
hall at the penitentiary at Sioux Falls, to cost $20,000. 

1422 











PROPOSALS. 
UILDING, ETC. 

[At Fort Worden and Fort Casey, Wash.) 
Office of Constructing Quartermaster, Port Town- 
send, Wash. Sealed proposals will be received here 
uutil April 8 for the construction, plumbing, heat- 
ing and electric wiring of the following named build- 
ings at both Fort Worden and Fort Casey, Wash.: 
One single barrack, two sets lieut.’s double quarters, 
one non-com, officer’s quarters. Full information 
will be furnished upon application at this office. 
Plans and specifications may also be seen at the 
Dapot Quartermaster’s Office, San Francisco, Cal., 
Portiand, Ore., and Spokane, Wash. GEO. H. PEN- 

ROSE, Quartermaster, U.S. Army. 1422 

TOREHOUSES. 

[At San Francisco, Cal.) 
Bids are wanted April 6 for constructing 2 store- 
houses at the Presidio of San Francisco. C. P. 

MILLER, Ch. Q. M. 1422 


ETAINING WALLS. 
[At Cincinnati, 0.) 
Bids are wanted April 6 for building retaining 
walls at the 22d Dist. Chase and Lineoln Schools. 
JACOB E. CORMANY, Chmn. Bidg. Com. 1422 
LECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM. 
[At Fort Pickens, Fla. 
Bids are wanted April 4 for constructing electric 
lighting system at this post. Address W. E. COLE, 
Q. M., Fort Barrancas, Fla. 1422 


UURT-HOUSE. 
[At Webster, S. PD.) 
Bids will be received by William Egeland, auditor 
of Day County, 8. D., at Webster, until April 7th, 


1903, for the erection of a court-bouse building in | 


accordance with plans and specifications, as furnished 
by Kinney & Detweiler, architects. Plans and speci- 
tications will be on file with the county auditor; also 
at the office of the architects, 909 Northwestern 
Building, Minneapolis, Mion., after March 12th, 1903. 
WILLIAM EGELAND, Auditor of Day County, S. D. 
1422 


XTENSION OF WATER AND SEWER 
MAINS. 
(At Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Office Constructing Q. M., Burlington, Vt. Seale 
proposals will be received until April 6, 1993, for 
extending water and sewer mains at Fort Ethan 
Alien, Vt. Information furnished on application. 
CAPTAIN T. B. LAMOREUX, Q. M. 1422 


EMENT, ETC. 
, [At Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.) 
U. 8. Engineer Office, Army Building, New York. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and delivering cement 
and broken stone at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., will be 
received here until April 6, 1903. Information on 
application. W. L. MARSHALL, Major, ee. 





PROPOSALS. 





IBRARY. 
(At Eau Claire, Wis.) 
Bids are wanted April 6 for erecting a library. 
Patton & Miller, architects, Chicago, Ill. F. H. L. 
COTTON, Chmn. Bidg. Com. 1422 


OWER HOUSE. 
(At Fort Rosecrans, Cal.) 
Bids are wanted April 8 for constructing a power. 
house, CAPT. EDGAR JADWIN, Corps Engrs., 
U.S. A., Los Angeles, Cal. 1422 


(\OURT-HOUSE. 
(At Wray, Col.) 


Bids will be received by the Bd. of Co. Comrs. for 
furnishing material and erecting a court-house. 
W. D. McGINNIS, Co. Clk. 1422 








EATING AND PLUMBING. 
[At Centerville, Ia.) 
Bids are wanted April 9 for heating and plumbing 
the new court-house. J. F. PARKS, Co. Aud. ia 


ATES, ETC.. 

{At Nashville, Tenn.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Nashville,Tenn. Sealed pro- 
proposals for construction, delivery, etc., of 4 pairs 
steel lock gates, filling valves, etc., for locks A and 
No. 1 Cumberland River, will be received here until 
April 22, 1903. Information furnished on applica- 

tion. M. B. ADAMS, Lieut. Col., Engrs. 1423 


UILDING MATERIAL. 
{At Pineridge, 8S. D.} 
Bids are wanted April 15 for furnishing and (e- 
livering a qvantity of building material at the Piae- 
ridge Agency. Address JOHN RK. BRENNAN, U.S. 
Indian Agent. 1423 


‘1 CHOOL. 
[At Reedsburg, Wis.) 
The Board of Education of the City of Reedsburg, 
Wis., will receive sealed proposals for the erection of 
a brick school-heuse according to plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by Omeyer & Thori, architects, St. 
Paul, until April 20, 1903. On and after April 1, 
1903, a copy of said plans and specifications may be 
seen at the office of eaid clerk in Reedsburg, the 
Builders’ Exchange, Chicago, the Builders’ Exchange, 
Milwaukee, the German American Bank, La Crosse, 
and the office of Omeyer & Thori, St. Paul. At the 
same time and place mentioned above proposals will 
be received for the necessary plumbing of said build- 
ing, subject to all the foregoing conditions. JOHN 
D. DEVOR, Clerk. J. H. HOSLER, President. 
1423 


HARF. 
[At Great Diamond Island, Me.) 
Office of the Constructing Quartermaster, 185 Middle 








St., Portland, Me. Sealed proposals for furnishing 


or stone wharf at Fort MeKinley, Great Diamond | 
Island, Me., will be received at this office until 
April 13, 1903. Information, specifications, plans 
and blanks on application. CAPT. A. W. YATES, 
Quartermaster, U.S. A. 1423 

JOSPITAL. | 
[At Fort Greble, R. I.) | 

Office Constructing Quartermaster, 209 Thames St., 
Newport, R. 1. Sealed proposals will be received | 
here antil April 15, 1903, for constructing, plumb- 
ing, heating and wiring 12-bed hospital, Fort Greble, | 
R. I. Proposals invited for both brick and frame 
structures. Information furnished on application. | 
CAPT. THOMAS H, SLAVENS, Qr. Mr. 1423 | 


APER PULP PLANT. 
|\At Seven Islands, Que.) | 
Proposals will be received at the office of George | 
F. Hardy, architect and engineer, 309 Broadway, | 
New York City, for farnishing material and labor 
required for the construction of a plant for the manu- | 
facture of paper pulp at Seven Islands, Que., for the 
North Shore Power Railway & Navigation Co. Full 
information may be obtained upon application at the 


all labor and material in the construction of a steel | 


PROPOSALS. 


ALKS AND PAVEMENTS. 
(At Fort Riley, Kan.) 
Sealed proposals will be received here antil April 
6, 1903, for construction of vitrified brick walks and 
pavements. Information furnished upon application. 
CAPTAIN G. O. CRESS, Q. M. 1422 


UPERSTRUCTURE,. 
[At Louisville, Ky.) 
Bids will be received by Murphy Bros., architects, 
205 Fifth Ave., until April 4, for superstructure 
work or completion of the County Jail, which will 
cost about $150,000. 1422 


OTEL ANNEX. 
[At Dayton, 0.) 
Bids are wanted April 1 for constructing a $300,000 
ten-story annex to Hotel Algonquin. C. I. William, 
architect, Callahan Building. 1422 


OTTAGES. 
[At Columbus, O.) 
Bids will be received April 3 by the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio Hospital for Epileptics for fur- 
nishing material and erecting cottages “A” to “F”’ 
inclusive, and farmbouse at the Ohio Hospital for 


Epileptics. Frank L. Packard, architect. A. P. 
OHLMACHER, M. D., Sec’y. 1422 
OADS. 


[At Fort Caswell, N. C.] 
Sealed proposals will be received here until Apri 
6, 1903, for constructing roads, Fort Caswell, N.C. 
Information furnished on appiication. PHILIP 
YOST, A. A. Q. M. 1422 


CHOOL. 
[At Cleveland, O.) 
Bids are wanted April 6 for furnishing material 
and erecting a school on Mill St., including ventilat- 
ing, heating, plumbing, sewers, gas-fitting, fireproof- 
ing, cement floors, electric wiring, iron and steel 
work, etc. STARR CADWALLADER, School Dir. 
Bd. of Educ. 1422 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Corsicana, Tex.] 
Bids are wanted April 15 for erecting a three-story 
brick and granite court-house in this city, to cost 
about $130,000. J. E. Flanders, archt., Dallas. 
. 1423 


IPRAP. 
[At Occoquan Creek, Va.) 
U. 8. Engineer Office, 2001 I St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Sealed proposals for furnishing and placing 
riprap stone in dikes in Occoquan Creek, Va., will be 
received here until April 14, 1903. Information 
furnished on application. CHAS. J. ALLEN, Lt. 
Col., Engrs. 1423 
 ecitioe BRICK. 
[At Traverse City, Mich.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the City Clerk’s 
office until April 15, 1903, for furnishing to the 
City of Traverse City, Mich., 8,300 square yards of 
paving brick and about 1,200 cubic yards of crushed 
stone. Specifications on file in the office of the City 
Clerk, Traverse City, Mich., and at the engineer’s 
office at Bay City, Mich. Bloomshield & McCloy, 


| engineers. CHAS. M. BEERS, City Clerk. 1423 


oe 
[At Marquette, Mich.] 

U. S. Engineer Office, Duluth, Minn. Sealed pro- 
posals for furnishing 6,000 barrels Portland cement 
for concrete superstructure to breakwater at Mar- 


| quette, Mich., will be received here until Apri! 11, 


1903. Information on application. D. D. GAIL- 
LARD, Capt,, Engrs. 1423 
ee CONDENSER, ETC. 
[At Xenia, O.) 
Bids will be received April 9 by the Trustees of 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home for fur- 
nishing, erecting and installing hot water circulating 
pumps, condenser, expansion tank, vacuum pumps, 
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ank, Washington, D. C.. York & Sawyer, Architects. 


above office or at the Company’s office, No. 7 W. 22d | pipe and fittings, pipe covering, etc. ORIN C. 

St., New York. 1423 ' BAKER, Financial Officer. 1422 
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The Five Orders of Architecture 


BY 


WILLIAM R. WARE 
Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates 86 pp., 9’’x12’’ 
PRICE, 3.00 


American Architect and Building News Co. 
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As these notes of travel have 


[This series is out of print. ] 





““A Trip Abroad.”’ — Five papers, beginning with No. 312. 


No._1127. 


“A Splendid Trip,’’ and “‘Sketches on the Wing.’’ 
183 and 125. 
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Are You Going Abroad this Year? 


If you are, you could not better prepare yourself to benefit fully by the 
opportunities than by reading the series of papers enumerated below, 
which have appeared in the American Architect from time to time. 
» been written by architects and architect- | 
ural students they are far better for your purpose than guide-books. 
They are full of hints as to how to travel at small cost; hone to ach 
* points of interest; howto avoid overlooking things worthy of observation. 


** Hints on Travelling.” — Four papers, beginning with No. 999. 
“4 An Architectural Knockabout., 1.’’ — Seven papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 706. 


** An Architectural Knockabout, if.”? — Eight papers | Illustrated], beginning with No. go8. 
“* Everyday Italy.”’ — Four papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 1051. 


“‘ An Editor’s Trip Abroad.”’ — Fourteen papers, beginning with No. 548. 

“A Run Through Spain.”’ — Fourteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 779. 

“‘An Architect’s Journey in Europe.”’ — Nine papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 50. 
“*An Architectural Summer School Abroad.”’ — Ten papers {Illustrated}, beginning with 


** Spanish Architecture.’’ — Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 407. 
**A Corner of Old France.’’ — ¥ our papers [lilustrated], beginning with No. 1289. 
“‘italian Cities.”’’ — Thirteen papers [Illustrated], beginning with No. 637. 


We earnestly advise any intending traveller to read the above & 
mentiened papers, most of which we can still supply. 
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-Two papers [Illustrated]. Nos. 
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“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 


104 PLATES, 10 x 14 J-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [Door 


and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical 


Architecture Library. 








Price, hound in Cloth 
a6 in Portfolio 
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NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 


BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & SUILD- 
ERS. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICA. sonTaacr- 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
aranDanm FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CO., 
(L. M. Glover, Agent) 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MODELLIVG AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING co., 
} 35t Cambridge St., Boston. 





ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
PHOTOCRAPHY. 


LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
| 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTABLE OVENS. 


|H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 


Cc. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Co. 
| Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 


VANE WORKS, 
53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


STONE CARY ING AND MOD- 
LLINC. 


|HUGH a 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 


S. H. COUCH CO., 
156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


(Send for Circular A.) 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B.GILBRETH, 
Park Row Blidg., New York. 


‘ays Federal St., Boston. j 





Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 


re AOE 





- CODE OF ETHICS ..; 


si 

— Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

¥ Recommended to its Members by 

i 


the Boston Society of Arvhitects, 
wasp .«e- ane 2 6 € @ e's 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- + 1895... 


SecTIon 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 


‘ * 
SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 


proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

oa 

SEcTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner.” 

+ 

Section 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by persona! bond. 
* 

SecTion 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

7 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way tian by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

SEcTION 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o} 
a professional journal. 

7 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11, No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

e: 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 


service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 


than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible helg 
te juniors, draughtsmen and stuclents. 
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Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 
Oor, Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor, La Salle & Adams St 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


oF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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Hydraulic 
Electric 
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Belted 


We have had fifty years’ experience in the designing, construac- 
tion and erection of elevators and hoists of every description. 
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Elevators 








Avtomatic Electric Elevators 


With push button control—can be operated by a child. 


Electric Dumb Waiters 


With push button control. 


Escalators 


BOSTON AGENTS3 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 





[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the 
‘Topical Architecture’? Library] 


“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10 in. x 14% in. 





Otis Elevator Company, 71 Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices throughout the Country 











Uniform with the first volume [* /talian 


ee a Se ARN AMR Renaissance Doorways”| of this Library 





MARCH 22, 1902 


JNO. WILLIAMS MARCH 22, 1902 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS WROUCHT The next time you pass along the streets of 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON one of our large cities, note what rapid pregress 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


is making in the use of wrought-metal grilles, 





screens and gates of various kinds for the orna- 
mental protection of doorways and the window- 
openings of lower stories. 


BIN DIN GC. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 


The great interest shown in this particular 
form of artistic artisanship just now is our rea- 
son for devoting the second volume of this 


Library to door and window grilles. 


For the Regular Edition - ~ ~ - - Maroon. 


66 ** International Edition - - ~ Blue. 
The REGULAR EpIrTIon is bound in Semi-annnal Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 
The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our’ standard 
practice will entail an increased charge. 
In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards. 
Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands. ; 


Price: Bound in Cloth : P $7.50 
In Portfolio. 6 : 6.50 


American Architect & Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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APARTMENT-HOUSES. | 


Congress Apartment Building, Chicago, 
Ili. Holabird & Roche, Archts. : — 
English Dining-room, 1419 (/nt.) 
French Dining-room, 1419 ( Jnt.) 
Pompeiian Room, 1419 (Jnt.) 

7 “ and  Feuntain, | 
1419 (Int.) | 


“ Marion” Apartments, Newton, Mass. 
Gay & Proctor, Archts., 1419 (Zeg.) | 
' 


CLUB-HOUSES. 


Competitive Design for the Crescent 
Athletic Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Messrs. C. I. Berg and D.G. Maicolm, 
Archts.; Messrs. C. H. Gillespie and 
H. C. Carrel, Associated Archts, : 
3 Plates, 1416 ( Reg.) 


DETAILS. 


Bake-shop. A Paris, M. Lauzanne, 
Arcbt., 1417 (Reg.) 
Details from the new Hotel de Ville, 
Tours, France. V. L 


sa 
loux, Archt , 1411 (/nt.) 


os “ All Hallows Church, 
Barking, Eng., 1413 
(Int.) 


Doorway to the Sundsvalls Enskilda 
Bink, Stockholm, Sweden. G. Wick- 
man, Archt., 1421 (Reg.) 

Entrance: Brocklesby Park, Eng. 

Reginald Blomfield, 
Archt., 1412 (Jnt.) 
sad Porch : City-hall, Worces- 


ter, Mass. Pea- 
body & Stearns, 
Archts., 1413 
(Reg.) 


Congregational 
Chareh, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Shep- 
ley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, Archi- 
tects, 1412 ( Reg.) 

* Portico: Public Library, 
Providence, R.I. Stone, 
Carpenter & Willson, 
Archts., 1413 (/nt.) 

Entrances to the Compagnie d’Assur- 
ance la Nationale, Paris, France. M. 
Nenot, Archt.: 2 Plates, 1421 (Reg.) 

Memorial Altar and Reredos, St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. G. T. Pearson, Archt., 1422 
(Reg.) 

National Commercial Bank, Albany, 
N. Y. York & Sawyer, Archts., 1420 
(Reg.): — 

Details of Banking-room, 1420 (Jnt ) 

Pian and Section, 1420 ( Reg.) 


Staircases. Various: 2 Plates, 1412 
(Int.) 

Throne and Stalls in the Convocation 
Room, Oxford, Eng., 1413 (/nt.) 

U. S. Fisheries Building, Louisiana 

Purchase Exposition, St. 

Louis, Mo. J. K. Taylor, 

Superv. Archt., 1415 ( Reg.) : — 

Exterior Details, 1415 ( Reg.) 


Lamp-standard, 1415 (Reg.) 
“ Government Building, Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, Mo. J. K. Taylor, 
Supervising Archt. : — 
Details of Central Pavilion, 
1414 ( Reg.) 
End Elevation, 1415 (Reg.) 
Front Elevation, 1414 (Reg.) 


White Mouse, Washington, D.C. :— 
Fireplaces in the “ Red Room ” and 
* Bast Room,” 1418 (/nt.) 
Fireplace in the State Dining-room, 
1418 (Jnt.) 


DWELLINGS. 


Chateau de Bornhem, Province of Ant- 
werp, Belgium. Beyaert & Janlet, 
Arcbts., 1421 (/nt.) 

Design for a City House. E. G. W. 
Dietrich, Archt., 1419 (fReg.) 

House at Edgewater, Ill. Church & 
Jobson, Archts., 1422 (/nt.) 

Knebworth. E. L. Lutyens, 
Archt., 1412 (/nt.) 





(Dwellings Continued.) 

House, New York, N. Y. An Inexpen- 
sive. Robertson & Potter, 
Arebts., 1413 (Reg.) 

of T. M. Armstrong, Esq., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. Alden & Harlow, 
Archts., 1420 (/nt.) 
“« _“ R. H. Bogg, Esq., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Alden & Harlow, 
Archts., 1415 (Jnt.) 
“«  “ Ogden Goelet, Esq., Newport, 
R. I, R. M. Hunt, Archt., 
1410 (/nt.) 


“ John Gribell, Eeq., Wyncote, 
Pa. - Horace Trumbauer, 
Archt., 1421 (Jnt.): — 


Library, 1421 (/nt.) 


sad * Charles S. Hamlin, Esq., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Little & Browne, 
Archts., 1416 (/nt.) 

= “ Benjamin Kimball, Esq., Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. A. 
Dodd, Archt., 1411 (Reg.) 

“  —“ George E. McCague, Esq., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Alden & 
Harlow, Archts., 1420 (/nt.) 


m “ Bradford Norman, Esq., 
Portemouth, RK. I. Winslow 
& Bigelow, Archts. : — 
Dining-room, 1414 (Reg.) 
Entrance Hall, 1414 (Jnt.) 


“« “J. O. Pontefract, Esq., Se- 
wickley, Pa. Alden & Har- 
low, Archts., 1415 (/nt.) 


- * Tsaac T. Starr, Esq., Wyncote, 
Pa. A. B. Lacey, Archt., 

1422 (Reg.): — 
Entrance Front, 1422 (Jnt.) 


” “ Ezra R. Thayer, Boston, 
Mass. Peters & Rice, 
Archts., 1419 (Reg.) 

= “ E. V. R. Thayer, Esq., Boston, 
Mass. Little & Browne, 
Archts., 1416 (/nt.) 

. “ H.C. Wheeler, Eeq., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. A. H. Dodd, 
Archt., 1411 (/nt.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Church of St. Rose of Lima, New York, 
N. Y. J. H. MeGuire, 
Archt., 1421 (Reg.) 
” ** San Mercuriale, Forli, Italy. 
1422 (Jnt.) 
Congregational Church, Maple Hil}, 
Kan. Root & Siemens, Archts., 1422 
( Reg.) 


“ 


Congregational Church, Whitinsville, 


Mass. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
Archts., 1411 (#eg.): — 


Entrance Porch, 1412 (Reg.) 
Southeast View, 1411 ( /nt.) 
Crowell Memorial, Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, Mass. J.T. Kelley, Archt., 1412 
(Reg.) 


Design for New West Front, Hereford | 


Cathedral. 
(Reg.) 
Details from All Hallows 
Barking, Eng., 1413 (/nt.) 
Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, 1419 (/nt.) 
Memorial Altar and RKeredos, St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. G. T. Pearson, Archt., 1422 (/eg.) 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, Westmins- 
ter, Eng. J. F. Bentley, Archt., 1412 
(int.) 


J. O. Scott, Archt., 1415 


Church, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Fraternity House: University of Penn- | 


sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. G. W. 
W. D. Hewitt, Archts., 1414 (/nt.) 


High-school Building, South Boston, 
Mass. H. D. Hale, Archt.: — 

Detail) of Central Pavilion, 1417 (/nt.) 
“ ™ South Front, 1417 (Reg.) 

Ea+t Front, 1417 (Reg.) 

Main Entrance, 1417 (/nt.) 

Plan, 1417 (Reg ) 

Rear View, 1417 (/nt.) 

Southeast View, 1417 (/nt.) 

Norman Street School-house, Boston, 
Mass, Everett & Mead, Archts., 1411 
(Reg.):— 

Plan of Same, 1411 ( Reg.) 


FOUNTAINS. 
| Fountain, Ravello, near Naples, Italy, 
1415 (/nt.) 


in the Villa del Popolo, 
Naples, Italy, 1415 (Jnt.) 


HOTELS. 

| Dryden Arms,” Dryden, N.Y. E. G. 

W. Dietrich, Archt., 1413 (2eg.) : — 
Rathskeller in Same, 1413 (Reg.) 


Hotel Green, Annex, Pasadena, Cal. 
F. L. Roebrig, Archt., 1415 (/nt.) 


INTERIORS. 

Congress Apartment Building, Chicago, 
Ili, Holabird & Roche, Archts. : — 
English Dinivg-room, 1419 (Jnt.) 
French Dining-room, 1419 (Jnt.) 

Pompeiian Room, 1419 (/nt.) 
- “ and Fountain, 
1419 (Jnt.) 
Great Hall: Cour de Cassation, Paris, 
France, E. Coquart, Archt., 1417 
(Reg.) 
House of Bradford Norman, Esq., 


Portsmouth, R. I. Winslow & Bige- 
low, Archts. : — 


Dining-room, 1414 (Reg.) 
Entrance Hall, 1414 (Jnt.) 
Library: House of John Gribell, Esq., 


Wyncote, Pa. Horace Trumbauer, 
Archt., 1421 (/nt.) 


Office of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. McKim, 
Mead & White, Archts., 1414 (/nt.) : — 

Entrance Hall, 1414 (/nt.) 

| Rathskeller: “‘ Dryden Arms,” Dryden, 

N.Y. E.G. W. Dietrich, Archt., 1413 


“ 


( Reg.) 
Staircase, Blickling Hall, England, 1421 
(int.) 
White House, Washington, D. C. : — 
* Blue Room,” 1418 (Reg.) 
“ East Room,” 1418 (/nt.) 


Fireplaces in the *‘ Red Room” and 
** Kast Room,” 1418 (Jnt.) 


Fireplace in State Dining-room, 1418 
(int.) 
State Dining-rcom, 1418 (Jnt.) 


LIBRARIES. 
New York Public Library. Carrére & 
Hastings, Archts. : — 
Details of Entrance-hall, 1410 (Reg.) 
a “ Rotunda, 1410 (Jnt.) 
Side and Rear Elevations, 1410 Jnt.) 
Providence, R. I., Public Library : En- 


trance Portico. Stone, Carpenter & 
Willson, Archts., 1413 (/nt.) 


MERCANTILE. 

National Commercial Bank, Albany, 
N. Y. York & Sawyer, Archts., 1420 
(Reg.):— 

Details of Banking-room, 1420 (Jnt.) 

| Plan and Section, 1420 ( ?eg.) 

| 

| 

| 
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Office of the New Yotk Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. McKim, 
Mead & White, Archts., 1414 (Jnt.) : — 

Entrance Hall, 1414 (/nt.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bake-shop. A Paris. 
Archt., 1417 (Leg.) 

Campanile and the Piazza dei Signori, 
Verona, Italy, 1422 (/nt.) 

Casino, Cannstadt, near Stuttgart, 
Wiirtemberg, 1420 (/nt.) 

Great Hall: Cour de Cassation, Paris, 
France. E. Coquart, Archt., 1417 
( Reg.) 

| Porte de la Gardette and Tour de Con- 

| estance, Aiguesmortes, France, 1420 

(Reg.) 

| Rhode Island Sanatorium for Consump- 

| tives. Calvin Kiessling, Archt., 1422 

| (Reg.) 


M. Lauzanne, 


| Roman Bath, Nimes, France, 1420 (/nt.) 

“ and Romanesque Remains in 
France, 1410 (72eg.) 

Scheme for the Improvement of Wash- 

ington, D. C. A suggested. H. A. 

Caparn, Landscape Archt., 1410 (Reg.) 





(Miscellaneous Continued.) 
Staircase, Blickling Hall, England, 1421 
(int.) 
Staircases. 
(int) 

Steenrotee House, Middelburg, Hol- 
land, 1419 (Jnt.) 

Sultan’s Kiosk, Oghlamour, 1415 (/nt.) 

Sun Dial for a Park. W. E. Chamber- 
lin, Areht., 1421 (Reg.) 

Temple of the Nymphs, Nimes, France, 
1420 (Jnt.) 

Throne and Stalls in the Convocation 
Room, Oxford, Eng., 1413 (Int ) 

Water Tower, Luton, Eng. H.T. Hare, 
Archt., 1412 (Jnt.) 


Y. M. C. A. Building, Buffalo, N. Y E. 
A. Kent, Archt., 1418 (/?eg.) 


Various: 2 Plates, 1412 


MONUMENTAL. 


“Dorchester Heights” Monument, 
South Boston, Mass. Peabody & 
Stearns, Archts., 1416 (/nt.) 

Dugueselin. Bertrand, Frémiet, Sculp- 
tor, 1421 (Jnt.) : 

Monument to Everhardo T’Serclaes, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
Julien Dillens, Sculp- 
tor, 1415 (/nt.) 

Pierre Van Humbeeck, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
Jules Barbier, Archi- 
tect; Charles Samuel, 
Sculptor, 1415 (/nt.) 

Onslow Ford Memorial, London, Eng. 
J. W. Simpson, Archt., 1412 (/nt.) 

Sun Dial fora Park. W.E. Chamber- 
lin, Archt., 1421 (Reg.) 


OF FICE-BUILDINGS. 


Hollis Building, Hingham, Mass. J.T. 
Kelley, Archt., 1412 (Reg.) 


Monks Building, Boston, Mass. Pea- 
body & Stearns, Archts., 1418 ( Reg.) 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


“ “ 


City-hall, Worcester, Mass.: Entrance 
Porch. Peabody & Stearns, Archts., 
1413 (Reg.) 

Hotel de Ville, Tours, France. 
New. V.Laloux, Archt, : — 

Details, 1411 (Jnt.) 
Salles des Pas-Perdus, 1412 ( Int.) 

Mass. State-house, Boston, Mass. “ Bul- 
finch Front.” Charles Bulfinch, 
Archt.; “‘The Annex.” Charles Brig- 
ham, Archt., 1412 (/nt.) 

Palais de Longchamps, or Museum of 
Fine-Arts, France, 1420 (/nt.) 

U. S. Fisheries Building, Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. K. Taylor, Supervising Archt., 1415 
(feg.):— 

Exterior Details, 1415 (Reg.) 
Lamp-standard, 1415 (eg.) 


U. S. Government Building, Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, &. Louis, 


The 


Mo. J. Taylor, Supervisip 

Archt. : — ; ’ . 
Details of Central Pavilion, 1414 
(Reg.) 


End Elevation, 1415 (Reg.) 
Front Elevation, 1414 ( Reg.) 
White House, Washington, D. C. : ~ 
“ Blue Room,” 1418 (Reg ) 
** East Room,”’ 1418 (/nt.) 
Fireplaces in the “Red Room,” 
and “ East Room,” 1418 (Jnt.) 


Fireplace in State Dining-room, 
1418 (/nt.) 


State Dining-room, 1418 (Jnt.) 

South Front, West Terrace and the 
President’s Office, 1418 (/nt.) 

View from the Southeast, 1418 (/nt.) 


RAILROAD STATIONS. 


Biilowstrasse Station: Electric Ele- 
vated and Underground Railway, Ber- 
lin, Prussia. Bruno Mébring, Archt., 
1422 ( Int.) 

Nollendorfplatz Station : Electric Ele- 
vated and Underground Railway, Ber- 
lin, Prussia. Cremer & Wolffenstein, 
Archts., 1422 (Reg.) 
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Latrobe, Archt., 69 
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Brass Standard and Rail, 3 T.S. 
Detail of Front, 3 T.S. 
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Aiguesmortes, France. Porte de la 
Gardette and Tour de Constance, 1420 
(Reg.) 


Albany, N. Y. National Commercial 
Bank. York & Sawyer, Archts., 1420 
(Reg.): — 

Details of Banking-room, 1420 (/nt.) 
Plan and Section, 1420 ( Reg.) 


Antwerp, Belgium. Chateau de Born- 
hem. Beyaert & Janlet, Archts., 1421 
(Int.) 


nd ian 


Barking, Eng. Details from All Hal- 
lows Church, 1413 (/nt.) 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA :— 

Biilowstrasse Station: Electric Ele- 
vated and Underground Railway. 
Bruno Mohring, Archt., 1422 (/nt.) 

Nollendorfplatz Station: Electric Ele- 
vated and Underground Railway. 
Cremer & Woltfenstein, Archts., 
1422 ( Reg.) 


Blickling Hall, 
1421 (Jnt.) 


Boston, MASS. :— 

House of Charles S. Hamlin, Esq. 
Little & Browne, Archi- 
tects, 1416 (/nt.) 

“ EzraR. Thayer. Peters & 

Rice, Archts., 1419 (Reg.) 

“« KE, V. R. Thayer, Esq. 

Little & Browne, Arcbi- 
tects, 1416 (Jnt.) 

Mass. State-house. “ Bulfinch Front.” 
Charles Bulfinch, Archt.; “‘ The An- 
nex.” Charles Brigham, Archt., 
1412 (Int.) 

Monks Building. Peabody & Stearns, 
Archt., 1418 (Reg.) 


Norman Street School-house. Ever- 
ett & Mead, Archis., 1411 ( Reg.): — 


Plan of Same, 1411 ( Reg.) 


Brockleby Park, England, Entrance. 
Reginald Blomfield, Archt., 1412 (/nt.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Competitive Design 
for the Crescent Athletic Club. 
Messrs. C. I. Berg and D, G. Malcolm, 
Archts.; Messrs. C. H. Gillespie and 
H. C. Carrel, Associated Archts.: 3 
Plates, 1416 ( Reg.) 


Brussels, Belgium: — 

Monument to Everhardo T’Serclaes. 
Julien Dillens, Sculp- 
tor, 1415 (Jnt.) 

“ Pierre Van Humbeeck. 
Jules Barbier, Archi- 
tect; Chas. Samuel, 
Sculptor, 1415 (/nt.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. Competitive Design for 

the Y. M.C.A. Building. E. A. Kent, 

Archt., 1418 (Reg.) 


oo Gan 


Cannstadt, near Stuttgart, 
berg. Casino, 1420 (Jnt.) 


England. Staircase, 


“ 


“ 


Wiirtem- 


Chicago, Ill. Congress Apartment 
Building. Holabird & Roche, Archi- 
tects: — 


English Dining-room, 1419 (/nt.) 
French Dining-room, 1419 (/nt.) 
Pompeiian Room, 1419 (Jnt.) 
* and Fountain, 
1419 (/nt.) 


— 


Dryden,N.Y. “DrydenArms,.” E.G. 
W. Dietrich, Archt., 1413 ( Reg.): — 


Rathskeller in Same, 1413 (Reg.) 
on hie 


Edgewater, Lil. Houze. 
son, Archts., 1422 (/nt.) 


a 


Forli, Italy. Churchof San Mercuriale. 
1422 (Int.) 


Church & Job- 


er ee 


Hereford, Eng. Design for New Weat 
Front, Hereford Cathedral. J. O. 
Scott, Archt., 1415 (Reg.) 

Hingham, Mass. Hollis Building. J.T. 
Kelley, Archt., 1412 (Reg.) 


— 

Jamaica Plain, Mass.: — 
House of Benjamin Kimball, Eeq. 
A. H. Dodd, Archt., 1411 
(Reg.) 

H.C. Wheeler,Esq. A.H. 
Dodd, Archt., 1411 (Jnt.) 


— 


Knebworth. House at. 
Archt., 1412 (/nt.) 


E. L. Lutyens, 


_ 
Les Baux, France. Pavillondela Keine 
Jeanne, 1410 (Reg.) 


LONDON, ENG, :— 
Onslow Ford Memorial. 
son, Archt., 1412 ( /nt.) 


Luton,Eng. Water-tower. H.T. Hare, 
Archt., 1412 (/nt.) 


J. W. Simp- 


=— 


Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. Crowell 
Memorial, J.T. Kelley, Archt., 1412 
(Reg.) 

Maple Hili, Kan. Congregational 
Church. Root & Siemens, Archts., 
1422 ( Reg.) 

Marseilles, France. Palais de Long- 
champs, or Museum of Fine Arts, 1420 
(Int.) 

Middleburg, Holland. 
House, 1419 (/nt.) 
Montmeajour, France. 

1410 ( Keg.) 


Steenrotse 


The Cloisters, 





—_— 
Naples, Italy. Fountain in the Villa 
dal Popolo, 1415 ( Jnt.) 


Newport,R.I. House of Ogden Goelet, 
Esq. R. M. Hunt, Archt., 1410 (/nt.) 


Newton, Mass. “ Marion” Apartments. 
Gay & Proctor, Archts., 1419 (Reg.) 
NEw YORK, N. Y.: — 


Church of St. Rose of Lima. 
McGuire, Archt., 1421 ( Reg.) 

House. AnInexpensive. Robertson 
& Potter, Archts., 1413 ( Reg.) 


Office of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. McKim, Mead & White, 
Archts., 1414 (/nt.): — 


Entrance-hall, 1414 (/nt.) 
Public Library. Carrére & Hastings, 
Archts.: — 
Details of Entrance-hall, 1410 (2eg.) 
* * Rotunda, 1410 (/nt.) 
Side and Rear Elevations, 1410 (Jnt.) 
Nimes, France. Roman Bath, 1420(Jnt.) 


i - Temple of the Nymphs, 
1420 (/nt.) 


J. H. 


on Oh nn 
Oghlamour. The Sultan’s Kiosk, 1415 
(Int.) 


Oxford, Eng. Throne and Stalls in the 
Convocation Room, 1413 (/nt.) 


~ 
PARIS, FRANCE: — 

Bake-shop. A. M. Liuzanne, Archt., 
1417 (Reg.) 

Entrances to the Compagaie d’ Assur- 
ance la Nationale. M. Nenot, 
Archt.: 2 Plates, 1421 ( Reg.) 

Great Hall : CourdeCassation. E Co- 
quart, Archt., 1417 (Reg.) 


Pasadena, Cal. Hotel Green, Annex. 
F. L. Roehrig, Archt., 1415 (/nt.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.:— 
Fraternity House: University of Penn- 


sylvania. G. W. and W. D. Hewitt, 
Archts., 1414 (/nt.) 


Memorial Altar and Reredos, St. 
Luke’sChurch,Germantown. G,.T. 
Pearson, Archt., 1422 (Reg.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: — 
House of T. M. Armstrong, Esq. Al- 
den & Harlow, Archts., 
1420 (Int.) 
«  « R, H. Bogg, Esq. Alden & 
Harlow, Archts., 1415 
(Int.) 


“ George E. McCague, Esq. 
Alden & Harlow, Archts., 
1420 (/nt.) 

Portsmouth, R. 1. House of Bradford 
Norman, Esq. Winslow & Bigelow, 
Archts.: — 

Dining-room, 1414 ( Reg.) 
Entrance Hall, 1414 (Jnt.) 





Providence, R.I. Public Library: En- 
trance Portico. Stone, Carpenter & 
Willson, Archts., 1413 (/nt.) 

— = 

Ravello, near Naples, Italy 
1412 (Jnt.) 

Rhode Island Sanatorium for Consump- 


Fountain, 


tives. Competitive Design. Calvin 
Kiessling, Archt., 1422 ( Reg.) 
i Sion 


St. Giles, France. Central and South 
Doorways of Church, 1410 (Reg.) 
Sr. Louis, Mo, :— 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition : — 
U. S. Fisheries Building. J. K. 
Taylor, Supervising Archt., 1415 
(Reg.): — 
Exterior Details, 1415 (Reg.) 
Lamp standard, 1415 (Reg.) 
U.S. Government Building. J. 
Taylor, Supervising Archt.: — 
Details of Central Pavilion, 1414 
( Reg.) 
End Elevation, 1415 ( Reg.) 
Front Elevation, 1414 ( Reg.) 


K, 


St. Remy, France. 
1410 (Reg.) 
Sewickley, Pa. 

fract, Esq. 
1415 (/nt.) 
South Boston, Mass.: — 
“Dorchester Heights’? Monument. 
Peabody & Stearns, Archts., 1416 


Roman Bas-reliefs, 


House of J. O. Ponte- 
Alden & Harlow, Archts., 


(nt.) 
High School Building. H. D. Hale, 
Archt.: — 
Detail of Central Pavilion, 1417 


(int.) 
South Front, 1417 ( Reg.) 
East Front, 1417 ( Reg.) 
Main Entrance, 1417 (Jnt.) 
Plan, 1417 ( Reg.) 
Rear View, 1417 (Jnt.) 
Southeast View, 1417 (/nt.) 
Stockholm, Sweden. Doorway to the 


Sundsvalls Enskilda Bank. G. Wick- 
man, Archt., 1421 (Reg.) 


— on 
Tours, France. Hétel de Ville. 
New. V. Laloux, Archt.: — 
Details, 1411 (Jnt.) 
Salle des Pas-Perdas, 1412 (/nt.) 


ow Gas 
Verona, Italy. Campanile and 
Piazza dei Signori, 1422 (Jnt.) 
on iin 
WASHINGTON, D. C. :— 
Scheme for the Improvement of the 


City. A suggested. H. A. Caparn, 
Landscape Archt., 1410 (Reg.) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.:— WASHINGTON, D. C.:— Whitinsville, Mass. Ts Wyncote, Pa.: — 
White House: — White House : — Church. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 


House of John Gribell, Esq. Horace 
? Archts., 1411 (Reg.): — T : ‘ 
Di -room, 1418 (Int. rumbauer, Archt., 1421 
“Blue Room,” 1418 ( Reg.) State Cening veem, (at) 


(Int.): — 
South Front, West Terrace and the r 4 
“ East Room,” 1418 (Int.) President’s Office, 1418 (Int.) Batranee Porch, 1413 (eg.) Library, 1421 (Jnt.) 


Fireplaces in the “ Red Room” and View from the Southeast, 1418 (Jnt.) Southeast View, 14i1 (Jnt.) “  “ Tsaae T. Starr, Esq. A. B. 

“East Room,” 1418 (Jnt.) Lacey, Archt., 1422 
Westminster, he Roman Catholic | Worcester, Mass. City-hall: Entrance (Reg.): — 

Fireplace in State Dining-room, Cathedral. J. F. Bentley, Archt., Porch. Peabody & Stearns, Archts., Entrance Front, 1422 
1418 (Int.) 1412 (Int.) 1413 ( Reg.) (int.) 
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